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editorial 


But mankind are not pieces—there’s your fault! 

You cannot push them, and, the first move made, 

Lean back to study what the next should be, 

In confidence that when it’s fixed upon 

You'll find them where you left them, blacks and 
whites: 


Men go on moving when your hand's away. 


—Browning. 
oe 


To those who would get a rapid bird’s-eye 
view.of the leading ‘‘institutional churches”’ 
and social settlements of this country, we 
commend the little vest-pocket pamphlet en- 
titled ‘‘Forward Movements,” prepared un- 
der the direction of the editors of Zhe Con- 
gregationalist and published by W. L. Greene 
& Co.; price, four cents. It should be said, 
however, that the list of social settlements 
is more complete than that of the institu- 
tional churches, some of the best of the lat- 
ter not being mentioned at all. But there is 
Sufficient to give a fair idea of what the 


more orthodox institutional churches are 
and do. 


— > 
Rev. SAMUEL W. Dike, LL. D., one of the 
Pioneers in sociological scienceand a man who 


himself first approached the subject from the . 


Practical side, has a very careful and thought- 
ful article in Zhe Independent of August 23d, 


in which he endeavors to make clear the dis- | 
tinction between social and sociological © 


Matters. His view of the science of sociol- 


O8y, as there expressed, is similar to that of 


Professor Giddings, set forth ‘in a recent’ 
number of Uniry; Dr.’ Dike’s statement is 


that the idea that makes the sociologist’s 
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science distinctive is ‘‘that of regarding every- 
thing from the most comprehensive point of social 
wholeness.’’ Although an earnest advocate 
of giving to all religious workers sociologi- 
cal instruction, he protests no less against 
the term ‘‘Christian Sociology” and the es- 
tablishment in colleges and seminaries of 
chairs of Christian sociology, than against 
the loose way in which ministers are wont to 
apply the term sociology to everything ofa 
social nature. Herightly insists that therecan 
no more be a Christian sociology than there 
can be a Mohammedan botany or a Protes- 
tant chemistry, and he points out that the 
professors of Christian sociology, so called, 
are not asa rule sociologists at all. 


+--+ 


THE catalogue of the Hillside Home School 
for the Seventh Year, ending June last, is be- 
fore us, a piece of dainty printing, as every- 
thing is that passes through the hands of 
the Metcalf Stationery and Printing Company 
of Chicago. The catalogue sets forth a year 
of successful climbing. It records thirty- 
eight home pupils and twenty-nine day 
pupils, making a total of sixty-seven. It 
shows a faculty of thirteen teachers, and 
gives a list of eleven graduates during the 
short but successful history of the school; 
four of whom are pursuing advanced studies 
in university and college, six of whom are en- 
gaged as teachers, while one graduate 
honors the school as a farmer. We learn 
from these pages that Prof. Rachel Lloyd, 
Ph. D., of the University of Zurich, late 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Nebraska, is to take charge of the scientific 
instruction in the institution for next year; 
and that Mr. John B. Steinert, of the St. 
Louis Manual Training School, is to have 
charge of the work in that department. The 
success of this school raises the question, — 
why not more Farm Schools, where weary 
and city-weakened children may know, dur- 
ing the impressionable years of their lives, 
something of the beauty and sanity of the 
country. The school is situated near Spring 
Green, on the Prairie du Chien division of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 


which road treats the patrons of the school © 


with all the courtesies within their power. 
Copies of the catalogue can doubtless be 


obtained for a time yet by addressing the 


Lloyd-Jones Sisters, Hillside, Wisconsin. 
As weanticipated in our note concerning 

Mr. Allen’s article on the ‘‘Ethics of Free 

Trade,’’ it is impossible to touch upon the 


margin of one of the great economic questions ° 
of the day without touching off some inflam. 
-mable soul into an explosion that would be 
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amusing were it not so pathetic. Brethren, 
can you not abide with patience the slow 
working out of these complicated questions? 
Pray for grace that will enable you to see 
that there are two sides, no, many sides 
to all these questions, and one is not neces- 
sarily a traitor to truth or righteousness who 
is on the opposite side of the question to 
yourself. One choleric brother’ writes 
promptly: ‘‘I have put up with your ap- 
proval of the anarchists’ pardon, but could 
not stand Unity’s endorsement of that other 
villainy—Free Trade,’ and so he asks the 
discontinuance of his paper. As a sample 
of the explosiveness of the subject, we print 
in this issue one of the ‘‘replies’’ to Mr, 
Allen, both in order to show our impartiality 
and also to show how utterly hopeless it is, 
within our columns, to carry on such a dis- 
cussion. The Fighting Editor of Unity is 
out of town and at his summer retreat; 
when he writes this note he is in a very 
peaceful mood. We have no apologies to 
make for the editorial use of our columns 
on this and similar questions. We make no 
promises for the future,but we will have no 
more room for such correspondence just now. 
We ought to be willing to lose a subscriber 
whose wants we fail to meet, as we are 
happy to find a subscriber who finds within 
our columns somewhat of helpfulness. Per- 
haps the subscriber lost may be matched 
with a subscriber found. Ifso, we shall be 
glad. If not, we shall keep right on. 


————————> aae——_—___ 


The Fifth Year Experiment. 


The Tower Hill Institute for ’94 is a thing 
of the past, and something of its story ap- 
pears in the columns of this number of Unirty. 
For five years, this mid-summer experiment 
has been tried. It is for others to speak of 
the details. We will content ourselves with 
a few general reflections. This five summers’ 
work has abundantly justified itself in the 
general outcome. The advantage to the 
non-attendants, to those who perhaps dis- 
approve of the plan, has been unquestion- 
ably large; for without this or some equally 
decisive and incisive precipitant it would 
have been quite impossible to have launched 
with our limited means the most rational and 
systematic course of Sunday-school studies 
ever yet undertaken, according to our esti- 
mate. Without these summer schools we 
could not have brought to the service of - 


‘Sunday-school instruction such strong men 
A 


as Maxson, Learned, Hugenholtz, Fenn and 
Crooker, the first two now of blessed memory. 
A high standard was set, and each has 
striven hard to maintain it. Although last ~ 
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year Mr. Fenn worked under the shadow of 
the World’s Fair within very sight of its 
gates, still at Unity Building there was 
something of the Tower Hill quiet, and the 


Tower Hill management helped carry it 
through. 


These summer schools have justified them- 
selves. This would be true if we could point 
to no other result than the publication of 
Mr. Gould’s great little book entitled “Be- 
ginnings’’ and the prospects of other man- 
uals in the series. This last Institute has 
justified itself in having drawn from Mr. 
Crooker the ripened product of long and ac- 
cumulated study. It is justified by the 
attendance. Fourteen ministers and about 
a hundred lay men and women, keenly inter- 
terested in the work, came within its reach. 
It was the largest yet held. This year there 
were decided indications that the country- 
side, the people of Sauk, Richland and lowa 
counties, as well as more distant parts of the 
state, are available material, and are slowly 
waking up to the value of such a summer 
quickening. 

Lastly, to our mind the Institute has justi. 
hed itself on the main line of disputation. 
It is true there is danger that a few who 
must needs take the laboring oar at sucha 
gathering, may forget the sanctities of the 
rest-time and abuse the holiday privilege. 
Certainly to Mr. Crooker the last two weeks 
should not in any sense be considered as 
play-time, and he must, in justice to the laws 
of body and mind, other provision for 
a vacation. / ut we are confirmed more and 
more in the Opinion, often expressed, that 
idleness is not/recreation, and that a reason- 
able amount of high thinking and mental 
quickening must be put into every sunlit day 
if it is to be indeed a restful day. It was 
not very hard work to stay a short two hours 
in the forenoon, in the well fanned open 
pavilion, to listen to the sun-clear exposi- 
tions of Mr. Crooker on vital themes and 
great historic eras. Another hour in the 
evening, listening to the ripened product of 
thought which the lecturers brought, was 
not a bad night-cap. All the rest of the day 
the hills and the river, the trees, fields and 
woodlands, were ready to give to the mind 
peace and strength in proportion as the 
mind was alive and alert. It is sad to think 
how much moral and mental disintegration 
may take place in two months’ sluggish in- 
dolence; torpid selfishness under the guise 
of a vacation outing. Theideal at Tower Hill 
has not beenof that kind, but a mild ming- 
ling of thoughtfulness and quiet, mental life 
and physical peace. Here we have attempted 
to mingle the product of mind with the pro- 
duct of nature, illumine the hills with the 
poets, and, where direct vision is denied, 
seek the help of the more gifted to find in- 
terpretation of tree and bird, flower and 
rock. Those who have most succéssfully 
realized this ideal, leave behind them the 
most oving benedictions upon Tower Hill. 
In one way or another it is the unswerving 
intention of the managers of Tower Hill to 
continue in their attempt to make restful 
the summer by making it helpful. Here on 
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the banks of the Wisconsin River, country 
and city, old and young, clergy and laity, we 
hope, will learn to meet to each others’ pro- 
fit. Not many but choice, is our dream; we 
will measure our triumph, not by numbers 
but by potencies. Weseek nota crowd but a 
company; not pleasure seekers, but /ife seek- 
ers. Fun sought for as the business of the 
day and the night oftentimes yields dreary 
results, but he who lends himself to the 
study of the ever shifting charms of this 
countryside and seeks each day to enrich 
life somewhat, will find, as we have found at 
Tower Hill, a great lot of fun by the way. 


Contributed and Selected 


Tower Hill. 


BY MRS. CELIA P. WOOLLEY. 


Ever since the inception of the Tower 
Hill plan your correspondent has wished to 
visit it, but it was not until the Institute, 
which has met here so long, had reached the 
fifth year in its course of six in the study of 
religion, that the time seemed to have come. 
It was at the end of along and wearying 
journey ona hot day that we found ourselves 
at Spring Green, the thriving little station 
beyond which, at adistance of two miles and 
a half, lay Tower Hill. We rode in the 
famous ‘‘buck” wagon through the summer 
evening dusk. I thought I had seen dust 
before in the roads about my old home in 
Michigan, where the soil is light and sandy 
and dries quickly, but here the wheels sunk 
into the fine powdered roadway six or seven 
inches, falling off in cascades of dust and 
filling the tracks immediately. The remark- 
able drought of the summer Is seen in some of 
its worst effects in a hilly country like this, 
drained by a rapidly-flowing stream like the 
Wisconsin; but which is just now lessened 
of half its Spring-time fulness and beauty by 
the dry winds and the pitiless rays of the hot, 
staring sun. Great sandbars are exposed to 
view, glistening in the sunlight and glowing 
with an oven-like heat. The sturdy oaks on 
the hills keep their greenness in spite of 
everything the pines have lost none of their 
straight uprightness, but vegetation of a less 
sturdy character hung drooping, yellowing 
with death before its time, One could but 
feel a genuine human pity for the corn crops 
stretching thirsty throats upward in mute 
and helpless appeal for rain. It has beena 
hard summer all through the West, and the 
fact that a few people of good conduct and 
reputation had selected a spot in the Wiscon- 
sin valley for their summer resting-place 
could not exempt that region from the 
generalfate. Butan observing eye and re- 
flective mind can find a good deal more than 
the weather to dwell upon, even when it is 
behaving its worst. So though the season 
was as hot and dry at Tower Hill as any- 
where else, Nature and the small social com- 
munity dwelling there provided many 
compensations. The sunsets were perhaps 
never more varied or brilliant, and with the 
mostlaudable reason, for scientists are telling 
us that it is the presence of dust in the 
atmosphere that gives us all that panorama 
of red, violet and gold, covering the western 
sky, weso admire. Such an explanation is 


not to be commended as adding any real 
value to a sunset, fer se; only as helping to 
establish the utilitarian value of the universe 
in general, which many people are contin- 
ually finding new reasons for doubting. In 
truth, the region about Tower Hill is one of 
wide and touching beauty, which nothing 
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can destroy. I have never.seen anything like 
the far-reaching mat of trees, at the foot of 
the hill, of varying shapes and hues, yet so 
closely packed together over the rich river 
bottom that you see only a wide stretch of 
greenness, spreading away miles from your 
feet as you stand near the summit. The 
drives up and down the valley, through 
wooded cuts running in every direction, are 
full of enchanting glimpses. Two miles away 
is Hillside, where the Home School is lo- 
cated, presided over by those twin spirits of 
gracious hospitality and liberal intelligence, 
the Lloyd-Jones sisters. Circled about are 
the homes of the brother farmers and a few 
families besides, whose members gatherevery 
Syinday at the little chapel presided over by 
Mr. Hugenholtz. An ideal community in 
ideal surroundings, where the freedom of the 
country isjoined to the culture and love of 
refinement supposed to belong by right to 
the city. One can easily fancy what a source 
of perennial refreshment and inspiration the 
old home, framed in the hill and river land- 
scape with which his eyes have so long been 
familiar, must be to our friend, the editor in 
chief, who has done the most natural thing 
in the world in locating his summer home 
here and bidding all his friends come and 
taste its beauties for themselves, 
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Tower Hill Institute. 


BY A. W. GOULD, 


The Six Years’ Course, in its heroic march 
from the beginnings of things to the univer- 
sal religion of today, has had to pass through 
many wildernesses, some new-and some old; 
but perhaps no region it covers seems more 
forbidding than what is called the Dark 
Ages. Most persons are apt to think of the 
Middle Ages as dreary and barren,and the last 
place in which to find material for Sunday- 
school lessons. Yet since the Christianity 
which is now blossoming into a universal 
religion has grown—as the lily grows up 
through the mud in the pond—up through 
this period, and absorbed new and larger life 
from it, we ought to find something of value 
init. The product of Greek thought with 
its subtle philosophy, the product of Roman 
legal genius with its strong institutions, the 
product of German purity and vigor, all 
these ought to have some lesson of value for 
the student to show how the narrow sect of 
Jews broadened into one of the broadest of 
world religions. 

But the guide, who is to point out these 
steps of growth, needs to know the way thor- 
oughly, needs to be familiar with the Chris- 
tian Fathers as well as with the pagan phil- 
osophers and historians. And there are few 
of our liberal ministers who can lay claim to 
a first hand acquaintance with those fathers. 
One of the few is Mr. Crooker, who under- 
takes to lead us through this barren land for 
a year, and to bring water from the rock and 
manna from heaven to feed us. And cer- 
tainly in his lecture at the Institute he suc- 
ceeded remarkably well in bringing out 1n- 
structive and interesting points of religious 
growth, showing how even the Nicene creed 
had its reason and its use when it was 
made, and how the Trinitarian side was the 
right side in those days. 

We will not anticipate the lessons which 
begin in this number of Unity, We will 
simply commend them to the teachers as 
worthy their careful study, and able, with 
that study, to feed the soul of the pupils. 

One word perhaps may be said here about 
the Six Years’ Course. We find that some 
people regard it as a graded course, in the 
sense that the first year is for the youngest, 
the second year for the next older, and so 0?- 
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It is not a graded course in that sense. It is 
intended only for those from about twelve 
years upward. And though it is alittle bet- 
ter to begin with the first year, yet it is possi- 
ble, andin most cases better, to begin with 
the current year. All of the school above 
twelve can begin with this fifth year, and con- 
tinue next year with the sixth year, and then 
start with the first year, to be followed with 
the second, and so on. Inthis way all of 
the scholars of each school are studying the 
same topic, so that there can be profitable 
teachers’ meetings and combined lesson 
helps. 

One more word about the next year: that 
is thelast year, and the noblest of them all. 
[ts topic is the Flowering of Christianity into 
Universal Religion. And I am sure every 
lover of the Sunday-schools will be glad 
to know that there is a possibility of secur- 
ing Mr. Gannett to prepare cur lessons for 
that year. Weshallthus havea noble topic 
nobly treated, andshall bring ourlong march 
to the lofty goal the framers of the course 
set before them. 


Business Session of the Western Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Sum- 
mer Institute. 


On Friday, August 17th, the annual report 
was presented and ordered to be printed in 
Unity, and will be found below. Rev. Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones then moved the following 
resolution, which was unanimously adopted: 
Resolved, That the members of the Fifth Tower Hill Assem- 
bly and the Eighth Western Unitarian Sunday-school [nsti- 
tute desire to record their great debt to Rev. Joseph H. 
Crooker, for his able and inspiring leadership. He has 
brought to our service the result of much labor and toil, 
and has displayed a fair and open spirit, with a deep and 
sincere religious purpose. While regretting that the num- 
ber who have enjoyed his lectures has not been larger, we 
rejoice in the proposed publication of Sunday-school lesson 
papers by Mr. Crooker, based on the work here done, and 
we sincerely commend these publications to the considera- 
tion of all progressive and liberal Sunday-school workers. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOLS OF 


THE WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE, 


Dear friends at the Tower Hill Summer 
Institute assembled: If in place of these 
dry and seemingly uninteresting statistics 
which I bring you today we could look into 
the faces and clasp the hands of the workers 
in the Sunday-school fields of the northwest, 
those who have sent us their reports and 
those who have forgotten to send, what a 
blessed improvement it would be. The Sun- 
day-school convention that we hope some 
day to have here, which will bring in close 
contact the enthusiastic and _ successful 
teacher with those less successful, and so 
impart to them courage and cheer; which 
will give information as to subjects and 
methods which experience has tested and 
proved valuable,—that is what we shall 
Strive for. The need of such an interchange 
is great, and our president has in Uniry of 
April outlined a possible plan. This may 
come, we hope it will, another year. Mean- 
while we give you at second hand the salient 
Points of the reports of thirty-six different 
Sunday-schools. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., reports three hundred 
and ten members enrolled, including a large 
Bible class. 

Arcadia, Wis., People’s Church has in ad- 
dition to the study of the Bible added that 
of current history and natural science. 

_ Buda, Jil., reports a decided improvement 
average attendance and a collection of 
twenty-five dollars for the year. 

Chicago. The Third Church Sunday-school 
has followed its own special course, depend- 


‘Ng upon the lectures of the minister in place 
Of text-books. 
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All Souls’ Sunday-school has an enroll- 
ment of one hundred and forty-four; it has 
raised $90.00, which has been expended in 
current expenses and donation to Meadville. 
The innovation of this year is putting the as- 
sistant superintendency into the hands of a 
committee of three It has worked well. 
The school is making excellent progress in 
music under the rare instruction of Mr. Ap- 
madoc. 

Cherokee, Ja. A very young Sunday-school 
which has come into being through the mis. 
sionary zeal of the Sioux City society; has 
an enrollment of thirty scholars and has 
ordered as a beginning for its study sucha 
rich list of reference books as would shame 
many an older and richer society. 

Cleveland, O., with an enrollment of one 
hundred and nineteen, makes a most gener- 
ous showing as to money raised, $172 00, a 
large percent. spent for picturesand material 
for making the lessons attractive to children. 
In answer to question 19, as to rendering 
Sunday-schools more efficient, they write: 
‘‘We find the one topic system, regular 
teachers’ meetings, a free use of maps, charts 
and pictures, the most effectual helps.” | he 
interesting innovation in this school is the 
k ndergarten feature, which we will refer to 
m ore fully in the latter part of this report. 
They express a need for notes for younger 
scholars in the Six Years’ Course. 

Carthage, Mo., another new Sunday school, 
with an enrollment of forty, has laid a good 
foundation in its text-books, those by Fenn, 
Spaulding and Gould. 

Detroit, Mich., with an enrollment of 
eighty-four, has taken this year Mr. Fenn’s 
lessons in ‘‘The Flowering of the Hebrew 
Religion.” It has a kindergarten class un- 
der the same conditions as Cleveland Sun- 
day-school. 

Davenport, Ja., as usual sets an example 
hard to follow—an enrollment of two hun- 
dred and ninety; money raised, $312.67; 
twenty-three teachers. A children’s orches- 
tra adds greatly to the interest taken in the 
school, and is also a help iu giving enter- 
tainments not for the school; $93.00 was 
raised for Christmas entertainment, which is 
not included in amount already specitied. 

Duluth, Minn., has an enrollment of sixty, 
has the single topic system, and divides its 
funds between current expenses, the Unita- 
rian Sunday school Society and the Indian 
School. The suggestion comes from this 
school that all our schools could be im- 
proved by reading Rev. E. M. Wilbur’s 
article on Sunday-schools in the Pacific Uni- 
tarian for June. 

Decorah, Ia., reports forty-four enrolled, 
average attendance thirty-two; a proportion 
so high as to indicate excellent work being 
done somewhere, either the individual work 
of the teacher or the general interest of 
officers. 

Fargo, N. D. Each teacher selects the 
topic. The adult class has used for a time 
the Six Years’ Course, 

Grand Rapids, Mich., reports a small en- 
rollment for the present. 

Grand Haven, Mich., in spite of a closed 
church, maintains a_ creditable Sunday- 
school. 

Geneva, Jil., Sunday-school maintains a 
high average between enrollment and aver- 
age attendance: fifty-one enrolled and an 
average attendance of forty-four; has raised 
a generous amount, $57.14, expended for its 
own needs and the Western Unitarian Sun- 
day-school Society’s. 

Hinsdale, 7il. Enrollment, eighty. Young 
People’s Class study with enthusiasm Mr. 
Gould’s ‘‘Beginnings.’’ The minister refers 


to the perennial want of text-books for young 
children. | 
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Humboldt, Ja., reports good results with 
the Six Years’ Course. 

Hobart, Ind., the church without a min- 
ister, maintains a Sunday-school of one hun- 
dred and thirty in a way to make many a 
society blush. Last year they raised $250 
and took the Sunday-school to the Worla’s Fair. 

Kalamazoo, Mich., has an excellent show- 
ing in many directions. Itscollections were 
used for starving miners, local chari- 
ties and current expenses. The _ superin- 
tendent suggests local quarterly councils of 
Sunday-schools, consisting of teachers and 
delegate pupils. 

Louisville, Ky., asks for something to in- 
terest children, and ‘‘gives it up’’ when we 
ask for suggestions as to making Sunday- 
schools more efficient. 

Luverne, Minn., reports excellent work 
done, if we can judge from the full and 
explicit report of its superintendent, which 
speaks in high terms of the Six Years’ Course 
and attributes all failures to themselves; 
thinks the pupil should attach as much im- 
portance to the Sunday-school lesson as the 
week-day, and proposes more social work to 
interest the school. 

Mt. Pleasant, Mich., reports a young and 
small school, which willin time show good 
results, we feel sure. 

Menomonie, Wis., has a teacher for each 
class, and two supply teachers, a practice 
worthy of imitation. 

Milwaukee, Wis., from a little handful, has 
attained amembershipofeighty. The great- 
est need, they think, is something for Sun- 
day-school pupils and not for older people. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Unity Church Sunday- 
school has a revival of interest and about 
fifty enrolled. A Sloyd class on Saturday is 
of interest to all who are thinking out new 
methods of holding and helping the little 
ones, 

Omaha, Neb., has increased its enrollment 
in six months from forty-eight to ninety-five, 
being blessed with a superintendent who 
brings Methodist zeal and enthusiasm to the 
work, Perhaps this may prove a valuable 
hint to other Unitarian schools that might 
wish to ‘*go and dolikewise.’’ The superin- 
tendent believes in the onetopic system, but 
desires more adaptation of the work to 
primary classes. 

At Pierson, Iowa, a Sunday Circle of 
Liberals, who do not call themselves Chris- 
tians, but who desire to fraternize with all 
other Liberals, are using some of our litera- 
tureintheirlibrary. They write that Gould’s 
‘‘Beginnings”’ 1s much appreciated. 

Quincy, Jll., one of the model Sunday- 
schools of the west, speaks strongly of the 
graded system. With its teaching ability 
any method would succeed. 

Streator, Zil., is doing fine work in various 
directions. The superintendent is fully per- 
suaded ofthe value of the graded system 
and has succeeded in doing what few schools 
have—interesting the scholars in the lessons. 

Sheffield, Iil., is doing its work thoroughly 
and well. 

St. Paul, Minn., maintains its standard 
and its water barrel. After an informal 
conference with parents an increase of at- 
tendance and interest was the result. 

Sterling and Rock Falls, Jll., have just 
started anew Sunday-school with an enroll- 
ment of twenty-five. 

St. Anthony Park, Minn., likes the Six 
Years’ Course, but wishes it would cover the 
whole year. 

Sioux City, Ja, with an enrollment of two 
hundred and sixty and under wise superin- 
tendence and plentifully supplied with 
reference books, finds the Six Years’ Course 
a success; has a large and interesting adult 
class. 
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Sturgis, Mich , wants ‘‘truths of the liberal 
faith simplified for young heads.”’ 

St. Louis, Mo., says the greatest need in 
the way of text books is ‘‘Great subjects 
treated forsmallchildren.’’ Tothe question 
howto make the Sunday-school more efficient, 
the superintendent answers, ‘‘Have Mr. 
Gould rewrite the Six Years’ Course.”’ 

Of the thirty-seven Sunday-schools report- 
ing, fourteen use the Six Years’ Course 
alone, nine use it in a portion of the classes, 
ten do not useit atall, and a few new schools 
donot report. Twenty-one schools use the 
uniform lesson system, fourteen vary the 
topics, two use a graded plan. Twenty-two 
schools have teachers’ meeting, ten have 
none. Twenty schools use Blake’s Services 
and Songs, nine use ‘‘The Carol,” several 
have no service book, and some do not 
report. 

Janesville, Wis., reported some months ago 
a teachers’ meeting differing in its character 
from the usual one, the prevailing object at 
teachers’ meetings being to prepare with the 
help of the leader the coming lesson. At 
Janesville they meet at the call of the 
superintendent to discuss ways and means 
for the promotion of the general interest of 
the school—a plan highly commended by the 
superintendent. 

The vacation Sunday-school is spoken of 
ina few cases. Almost without exception 
the city Sunday-schools close for a‘ time 
corresponding to the vacation time of the 
public schools, but there is quite a handful 
of smaller schools that desire to continue 
through the summer. [here is but little 
material at our disposal for these shorter 
courses, but enough perhaps to answer the 
demand. 

In quite a number of schools the assistant 
Superintendency is delegated to a committee 
in place of one person. This has many ad- 
vantages and can be made to develop excel- 
lent results. 

The kindergarten attachment to the Sun- 
day-school is in successful operation in the 
Church of the Messiah, Chicago, and at 
Detroit, Mich., and Cleveland, Ohio. In 
each case the kindergarten hour coincides 
with the hour of church service, enabling 
parents to bring their children with them 
while they attend the regular church service 
and return withthem afterwards. In Cleve- 
land two teachers and two assistants are em- 
ployed, thus permitting church attendance 
half of the time.. The Cleveland plan con- 
templates mothers’ meetings in the fall. In 
Detroit the teacher is paid for her services. 

In areport of 18891 find quoted, ‘‘Make 
the church more home-like—make the Sun- 
day-school more church-like.”” To your sec- 
retary hereis a point that needs enforce- 
ment. Shall a Sunday-school be a place 
where it matters little whether teacher and 
pupil are prompt or tardy? Shall it be an 
hour when teachers set the bad example 
to their pupils of lingering in the library to 
prepare the lesson at the eleventh hour, and 
by so doing ignore the worship service in 
progress in the next room? If the service is 
not helpful, let us omit it for the scholar as 
well as for the teacher. Above all things, a 
teacher cannot hold his class or leave a last- 
ing impression of any value upon it if he is 
not regular as wellas punctual. Nothing is 


more dispiriting and discouraging than for a 


class to beon hand and find noteacher. The 
inevitable result must be to make the child 
follow the example of the teacher, and the 
final catastrophy comes when the class dis- 
solves into thin air. . 

We know of several Sunday-schools that 
have organized and maintain a highly cred- 
itable existence where no church yet existed, 
but we feel sure that there issmall hope of the 
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continued prosperity of any church or society 
that is not interested in the Sunday-school. 

It is becoming evident in many ways that 
the old idea of Sunday-school lessons 1s_ be- 
ing outgrown. Tostudy the geography of 
Palestine or the history of the Jewish people 
may be a good thing, but not the essential 
thing in the way of religious instruction ina 
liberal Sunday-school. Great thoughts and 
inspired sayings are just as religious when 
found outside of the Bible as in it, and all 
lands are holy lands. Many new avenues 
are opening tothe devout inquirer. Science 
is found more and more to be a helpful 
friend in teaching the great lessons of life— 
a friend who is helping to enforce both moral 
and religious truthsin a manner not to be gain- 
said. The uses of new materials in our in- 
struction involves also the problem of intel- 
ligent teaching. A teacher can no longer 
receive her lesson from an_ International 
Series, but must keep herself in touch with 
the latest truths of science, if she hopes to 
do helpful work for the little ones. 

A course for the infant classes is still 
among the things desired and hoped for by 
a large number of Sunday-schools. In indi- 
vidual cases this is being worked out. We 
hear of a course by Mrs. Parker, of Quincy, 
not yet fully elaborated, which promises 
well. 

A new edition of ‘‘Beginnings,’’ by Rev. 
A. W. Gould, will be ready for sale by Sep- 
tember rst, and the new and enlarged edition 
of Rev. James Vila Blake’s Services and 
Songs for Sunday-schools will be ready by 
October Ist. Sixty new songs will be added 
and one new service—the old services being 
somewhat shortened. Both these books 
have proved their value and their usefulness 
by their popularity, and we highly commend 
them to Sunday-schools. 

Our Western Unitarian Sunday School 
Society has much to be proud of and thank- 
ful for. It has led the way in teaching chil- 
dren to make religion reasonable and reason 
religious. By accepting the broadest truths 
that have been discovered, and applying 
them to life, we hope to give such instruc- 
tion as shall place the children safely on 
grounds that can never be shaken; so that 
no after teaching shall come with bitter pain 
to kill their faith in religion. 

This society has outlined in its Six Years’ 
Course a grand fossibility; now our ambition 
is to see this outline elaborated by those 
well qualified for the work. Our first year 
is completed, our second is well under way, 
and we believe the remainder will come in 
due season and in shape to take pride in. 
Our fieldis broadening and we must be ready 
to both sow andreap. The Liberal Sunday- 
schools without denominational names are 
springing up on every hand. What other 
society but ours can provide them with the 
literature they will need and must have? 
The Western Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety must bend its energies toward prepar- 
ing the full course for the broadening con- 
stituency that surely awaits it. A grand op- 
portunity is before us. Let us strive to, be 
ready, as far as we may, to provide for the 
widening circle. MARION H. PERKINs, 

August 6, 1894. Secretary. 


oo 


Our Sundays. 


The Institute began with a grove meeting 
in Loomis’s Grove near Lone Rock, eight 
ministers being present; and notwithstand- 
ing the condition of the roads—dusty from 
long drought—about three hundred people, 
many coming long distances, gathered to 
listen to the gospel of Freedom, Fellowship 
and Character, from gome of its ablest ex- 
pounders. The Rev. J. H. Crooker, of Hel- 
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ena, Montana, gave the sermon of the morn- 
ing, taking for his subject, ‘‘Democracy and 
Religion,’ tracing historically the relation. 
ship of the idea ot government and the idea of 
religion down to the present time; showing 
that with the increasing consideration for 
the individual, together with his growing re- 
sponsibility, has come a larger conception 
of God and religion. Mrs. Celia P. Woolley, 
of Geneva, followed Mr. Crooker, and among 
other good things said that there should be 
a deeper consideration by the individual of 
his responsibility to society. 

After the dinner hour, Rev. A. W. Gould, 
of Chicago, preached the opening sermon, 
showing in his usual luminous style that re- 
ligion was not dependent upon theology, 
that the same religion often had ditferent 
theologies, and that accordingly only more 
light was needed for the recognition of this 
religious unity. Rev. S. B. Loomis, of Bear 
Creek, followed in much the same line of 
thought, and Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of Chi- 
cago, gave the closing word, showing with 
much feeling and evident conviction that 
only by standing alone, irrespective of past 
helps, could man attain his high destiny. 

{t was the intention that the second Sun- 
day should pass with only one religious 
service; but a few people from the surround- 
ing country who had not had a surfeit of 
soul-food, climbed the hill and sat under 
an over-hanging rock, looking out upon river 
and valley, and listened to a sermon befitting 
the place by Rev. Sophie Gibb, of Janesville. 
In the afternoon the people gathered from 
the countryside and listened to the eloquent 
and scholarly words of Mr. Crooker upon the 
idea of sacrifice in the Jewish and Christian 
religions, tracing it from remote Jewish 
times, when the sacrifice was the means by 
which the individual became of the same life, 
or blood, as his tribal god, to its present 
form in Orthodox Christianity. Rev. Mr. 
Cochran, of the Presbyterian church of 
Madison, voiced the prayer of the service— 
a prayer which (but for its closing formula) 
again illustrated the unity of, the religious 
life. A few helpful and tender words from 
Rev. Mr. Van Sluyters, of Decorah, la., 
closed the services of the afternoon. In the 
evening Mrs. Woolley gave a talkon Ibsen’s 
Pierre Gint, giving both the story and its 
sermon, 

The third Sunday, Aug. 19, was the occa- 
sion of the Annual Helena Valley Meeting, 
and eleven o’clock found the Emerson Pavil- 
ion filled to overflowing with people who had 
come from the three adjoining counties, 
covering a radius of twenty-seven miles. 
Mrs. Gibb gave the lesson of the morning, 
being an earnest and eloquent plea for re- 
ligion—the flower of morality—which was 
the keynote of the services throughout the 
day. Mr. Crooker followed Mrs. Gibb with 
convincing words as to the eternal relation- 
ship existing between morality and religion. 
Rev. Mr. Hugenholtz, of Hillside, Wis., 
then gavea short history of the annual meet- 
ing, and closed by declaring it the work of 
the younger generation to bring sociology 
into the pulpit. So long as there is a moral 
side to a political question, it should be dis- 
cussed from the pulpit. At half-past two 
the pavilion was again overflowing, with 1n- 
creased numbers, Mr. Gould preached the 
afternoon sermon, lucidly showing that the 
fear and prophesy that the religious sentl- 
ment is dying out has been held at many 
periods of the earth’s history, and that the 
present fear on that score is groundless. 
Alice Ball Loomis, of Richland Center, W1s-; 
then spoke a few words in continuation of 
the thought, and Mr. Jones closed the day 
with a strong plea for peace and harmony 
the social and religious worlds. | 


—_ _ > —_ 
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This period of intellectual and missionary 
activity will close with a grove meeting at 
Sextonville, on the 26th of August, the result 
of the effort put forth by the little society at 
Richland Center, that place being ‘new 
ground for the Liberal faith. A. B. L. 


or 


Tower Hill Lecture Course. 


BY REV, B. A. SLUYTERS. 


Many a minister in sore need of a vacation 
would have found Tower Hilla good place 
where he might escape some of the care and 
worry incident to his work. Change of 
scenery often brings to him fresh thoughts, 
and the contact with fellow-workers inspires 
him with new enthusiasm. ‘Tower Hill was, 
in these respects, a desirable spot, especially 
when we think of the excellent service ren- 
dered us by Rev. J. H. Crooker and of the 
lectures to which we listened in the evenings. 
Then we feel sorry for those who had no 
opportunity of living during the Institute 
near the old shot-tower. In another place 
Mr. Crooker’s work is spoken of, it is the 
occasion here to give a cursory view of the 
thoughts suggested to us during the evening 
hours. 

It was fitting that the first word should 
come to us from the ever-interesting Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones. Hissubject was Michael Angelo, 
as interpreted by the poet Longfellow. We 
were glad, however, to find that Mr. Jones 
did not shrink from going to the great origi- 
nal himself, as we considered the lecturer 
sufficiently able to interpret the great artist 
directly without looking at him through the 
eyes of another. Angelo was interpreted 
largely as a great soul overcoming obstacles 
laid in his way by jealous contemporaries. 

Mrs. Woolley presented us with the por- 
trait of another man, great and influential. 
Voltaire’s influence helped to shape the 
French Revolution, but most of all is he 
known as a leader in the attack on the church. 
He has been misrepresented so often that it 
was refreshing to see him put in a better 
light. In his own day he was continually 
misunderstood, although near the close of 
his life his people welcomed him enthusiasti- 
cally into Paris. Whenever he had a chance 
he aided the oppressed, and to be gratefully 
remembered for this gave him more pleasure 
than to be bedecked with roses because of 
his poetic and dramatic talents. 

Rev. Mr. Faville’s lecture on ‘‘Authority in 
Religion” gave evidence of research. It 
seemed an apology to justify the author’s 
position in the Orthodox church. It was an 
attempt to make authority in religion reason- 
able, which cannot be done and deserves to 
failevery time it is attempted. Mr. R. G. 
Thwaites pictured for us life as it exists, 
especially in rural England. The picture 
was clear and graphic. Beautiful and im- 
pressive touches were noticeable, yet the 
speaker left a one-sided view of rural Eng- 
land behind him inthe minds of the auditors. 
We all know that the inn plays a prominent 
and lamentable role in many places, but I 
think the picture made the inn too conspicu- 
ous, perhaps more so than Mr. Thwaites in- 
tended. 

A lecture on the Stars by Prof. A. S. Flint, 
of the University of’ Wisconsin, showed us 
his familiarity with the subject and gave us 
glimpses of theories in use by astronomers 
of the present time. 

Demonology and Disease, treated by Prof. 

Tankenburger, also of the Madison univer- 
sity, proved to be of interest to the audience. 
€ origin in the belief of demons, as the 
Speaker presented it, is substantially Mr. 
Pencer’s view, which has much reason in its 
favor. These demons were thought to 
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occasion disease in man. How they have 
tyrannized over men, even to the present 
day, was graphically related. 

Mrs. F. G, Buckstaff spokeon Christianity 
and the Human Family. She apparently 
gave very little credit to Christianity in 
raising the position of woman and honoring 
the family life. Paul seems to discourage 
the married state, and the church has always 
held the spirit of celibacy superior to that of 
weddedlife. Onlyindirectly did Christianity 
influence for the better the family relations. 
The lecture proved of great interest to all 
and elicited various remarks. ° 

We were much disappointed when we 
heard that Gen. Fairchild, who was expected 
to speak, could not keep his engagement 
on account of ill-health. One of the visitors 
present, having been invited to doso, read 
a paper on Herbert Spencer. 

In addition to these lectures we had the 
pleasure of listening to recitations by Mrs. 
M. G. Gould. Her recitations were very 
much appreciated and deserved to be. On 
another evening local talent produced suc- 
cessfully (how could it be otherwise?) 
Pyramus and Thisbe as found in Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. Nor should we forget the 
music and songs, all of which tended to en- 
liven the occasion and put the audience in 
good spirits. 

The lectures all deserve more detailed de- 
scription, even where there is occasion fora 
decided difference of opinions. Here it is 
sufficient to say, however, that all was 
worthy of attention, as the spirit of the 
audiences throughout abundantly testified. 

The Institute has been a successful one in 
that it was entertaining, refreshing and in- 
Structive. Thanks are due to the committee 
that arranged so interesting a programme 
and to all who helped to bring it to a suc- 
cessful issue. 


——————-2—_ 


Picturesque Helena. 


{Under the above heading there appeared in a recent 
number of the A/7/waukee Sentinel an anonymous article. 
The Editor of UNITY has taken considerable liberty with 
the text, thereby bringing it more into conformity with 
known facts. We publish it thus revised at this time in 
view of the interest which many of our readers take in 
Tower Hill, its schemes and its inhabitants.—ED. ] 


Helena on the Wisconsinriver, some three 
miles southwest of Spring Green, is one of 
the most picturesque localities in Wisconsin. 
It has, too, an interesting history. The 
Wisconsin river was in territorial days, rela- 
tively, a more important commercial high- 
way than it nowis. Lead ore was brought 
by wagon trail from the mines at Blue 
Mounds, Dodgeville, Mineral Point and else- 
where in Iowa county, and converted into 
shot in a tower erected for the purpose in 
the face of a high bluff near Helena. At the 
base of this tower, the shot was sorted and 
finished and loaded into barges to be trans- 
ported down theriver to St. Louis and other 
markets. 

Shot was made at Helena ina rude, cliff- 
side shaft, as early as 1830, and some of it 
was used in the Black Hawk war (1832). 
But when that war broke out the shot-makers 
fled south, and Helena was abandoned. 
When Gen. Atkinson appeared at the then 
deserted village, during the last week of July, 
in active pursuit of Black Hawk, he had the 
houses torn down and the logs converted 
into rafts, on which the army crossed. 

That was the last of the oldest Helena. 
After the war, in 1833, Daniel Whitney, a 
Green Bay capitalist, together with some 
Eastern associates, reopened the shot-mak- 
ing industry here, and started a new town 
on the old site. The tower which Whitney 
built was a shaft blasted through the solid 
rock. Overthis shaft a melting house was 
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built, so as to give a fall of 180 feet. A 
tunnel was sunk through the cliff at the base, 
a few feet above high-water level, and here 
machinery was placed for dipping up the 
shot from the cemented basin of water into 
which the globules fell, and carrying it out 
on an endless band of cups to the sieves. 
From there it was taken to the finishing 
house at the mouth of the tunnel and loaded 
upon the waiting barges. The general 
arrangement was the same as at the first 
tower, but with greatly improved shaft and 
appliances. In 1836 the Wisconsin Shot 
Tower Company was organized. This 
corporation improved the tower, and had 
chiseled over the mouth of the tunnel 
the date ‘‘1836,’’ which is still to be seen 
there; but this date is misleading, for 
the tower is actually three years older. This 
Same year (1836) the company sent a gang 
of men up the Wisconsin river to the Dells, 
where they got out timbers for a warehouse, 
which was built atthe tunnel. A great affair 
was this warehouse, for those days, being five 
stories in height. From this tower went 
shipments of shot and bullets moulded for 
the Mexican war, 

In 1860 the Helena shot tower was aban- 
doned. The establishment at Tower Hill, 
as this bald-faced cliff was called, soon fell 
into neglect; the melting house tumbled 
down the shaft; the material in the big 
warehouse and the finishing house was sold 
to farmers to build barnsand hog-pens with, 
and for a generation hillside washouts poured 
into the yawning bore gravel, and debris of 
every sort were thrown in by idle visitors, 
while river floods washed mud and sand into 
the tunnel. 

Five years ago Jenkin Lloyd Jones, the 
Chicago clergyman, who was reared hard by, 
bought Tower Hill and organized the 
‘‘Tower Hill Pleasure Company” to rescue 
from oblivion this historic site. A _ loyal 
Wisconsin man, he thought the state had too 
few such relics of its early day, and deemed 
this one of the most interesting, illustrating 
in so many ways the industries and methods 
of the territorialists. The new company 
cleared ‘up the grounds, and generally put 
affairs into ship-shape. Three years agoa 
summer assembly was established. Here 
Mr. Jones anda number of Chicago friends 
camp in well-appointed cottages during July 
and August, and during two weeks in August 
have a full-fledged institute, whereat day 
and evening lectures are given by generously- 
donated talent, chiefly from Wisconsin and 
Illinois; a regular course of Sunday-school 
teachers’ work is undertaken; excursions are 
had through the picturesque country round- 
about, and the river is patronized for bath- 
ing and boating. To this institute many 
transients come from the surrounding coun- 
try and greatly swell the audiences. The 
institute for 1894 1s now in progress—Aug. 
6-17—and Tower Hill this week is the scene 
ofa large and gay company of dwellers in 
cottages and tents, reveling in hill-top 
breezes, in the glorious moonlight now preva- 
lent, and in the comprehensive panorama of 
tree-clad hills, glistening river, and broad 
bottom-lands, here spread out before them. 

During the past week an interesting his- 
torical find has been made at Tower Hill, 
under the direction of Mr. Orin G. Libby, 
fellow in history at the state university. B 
persistent digging in thebottom of the shaft, 
which had just been excavated by the en- 
thusiastic labor of the visitors present to 
remove the accumulated debris of over thirty 
years, he has laid bare the large cemented 
basin which held the water into which the 
shot fell and was cooled after its downward 
plunge of 180 feet. Mingled with the debris 
in this basin, which is four feet in depth, 
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were parts of the machinery employed in 
carrying the shot to the sieves, together with 
iron bowlsin which chemicals were prepared, 
skimmers, ladles, melting pots, rock chisels, 
etc.—a rich variety of relics of the territorial 
shot-tower. These several articles, together 
with the tower itself, were inspected yester- 
day by Secretary Thwaites of the state his- 
torical society in company with the excava- 
tor, Mr. Libby, and the result of his visit is 
that all the relics will within a few days be 
shipped to Madison and placed in the 
society’s museum, a gift of the Tower Hill 
Pleasure Company. Mr. Libby deserves 
credit fora thorough and altogether credit- 
able piece of work. 


The Sunday School 


The Fifth Year of the Six Years’ Course. 


The Growth of Christianity. 


BY REV. J. H. CROOKER. 


First Period: The Young Church: A. D. 30— 
A. D. 420. 


LESSON I. 
The World into which Christianity Came. 


Suggestion to teachers:—This lesson may be made in- 
teresting to the younger classes by describing brief but 
graphic incidents in connection with the persons and 
places mentioned. 


I. SUBJECT AND METHOD OF STUDY. 


The subject of our study is the growth of 
that religion which we call Christianity, and 
our method will be that known as the scien- 
tific, namely: the patient use of reason to find 
the facts and discover the laws which they 
reveal. Welook upon religion as that part 
of human life which relates to the thought 
and worship of God, to the hope of immor- 
tality, and to the motives and ideals of con- 
duct. Itincludes especially the sentiments 
and activities which cluster about the two 
great words, reverence and righteousness. 
We hold that this part of our life, while very 
precious and important, is just as natural as 
those other parts which are sometimes called 
secular, and indicated by the words art, lit- 
erature and government, These different ele- 
ments are all phases, or factors, of the one 
human life, all equally products of human 
nature, all in a sense divine, and all inti- 
mately related, each influencing the others 
and also influenced in turn by them. 

In Christianity we have one of the great re- 
ligions of the world, not something apart 
from human history, nota meteorite let down 
from heaven, but a religious life—one of the 
trees of the Lord—growing naturally out of 
historic conditions and unfolding by the same 
general laws and forces which have operated 
in the production of Judaism, Islam and 
Buddhism. Just as the people living in 
Egypt once thought the Nile an especially 
divine river, coming, unlike other rivers, di- 
rectly from God, so people have looked upon 
their own religion as peculiarly divine. But 
we find that the Nile isas natural as all other 
rivers, though somewhat unlike them; so 
also, Christianity, while superior in many 
wavs to other religions, is just as natural. It 
is the product of human nature like all the 
others,—not human nature lost to God, but 
under divine education. Inits unfolding, as 
in the history of other faiths, it has changed 
from age to age in obedience to historical 
conditions; through it divine influences have 
operated, while errors have also been present. 
In many respects it has been grandly origi- 
nal, inspiring sublime lives and producing 
beautiful graces, but other faiths have borne 
these fruits; and its originality is no greater 
and no more an evidence of miraculous char- 
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acter, than the originality of Greek art or 
Roman law. 

We purpose, then, to study Christianity as 
a purely natural movement in the realm of 
religion, but none the less precious or divine 
because natural. Its beliefs, forms, and ac- 
tivities, which grew out of the conditions 
which existed before its rise, are a part of 
the general history of mankind, to be inves- 
tigated and judged by the free reason. We 
are to examine all these matters, not as final- 
ities to be approached with superstitious awe, 
and yet we must look upon them with respect 
and appreciation. We want to know what 
Christians, in various ages, have believed 
and done, accepting all that wins our reason 
and conscience, but freely condemning what 
has been wrong and rejecting what seems 
erroneous. We shall search for the precise 
facts, without any attempt to make Chris- 
tianity seem at any time other than what it 
really was. Whatever its faith may have 
been, in apostolic or other ages, we will ap- 
propriate allthat seems good and true in it, 
but we shall not feel obliged to useitas a 
standard of authority. 


Il. THE MEDITERRANEAN COUNTRIES. 

Let us open the geography and look atthe 
countries about the Mediterranean Sea as 
they existed at the rise of the Christian 
church, for this will give us some idea of the 
field into which Christianity came. Theeye 
rests first on Palestine at its eastern end,— 
little Nazareth in the north, from which 
Jesus went forth to preach his glorious gos- 
pel; and in the south, Jerusalem, then a 
large walled city, associated with the mem- 
ories of David and Solomon, where Jesus was 
crucified and the young church cradled. To 
the southwest, we see Egypt with its ancient 
pyramids and numerous cities, closely con- 
nected with the subject of our study; for, ac- 
cording to tradition, Moses led the Israelites 
out from bondage in that land, whilein one 
of its cities, which remains, Alexandria, we 
find the meeting point of Hebrew piety and 
Greek philosophy, where Judaism put off its 
narrowness and the Christian church began 
to make its theology. To the north are two 
cities which played an important part in 
early Christianity — Damascus, connected 
with Paul’s conversion, and Antioch, where 
the disciples were first called Christians. 

Going around the corner of the great sea, 
westward, we come to the cities of Asia 
Minor, important centers of early Christian 
activity and mentioned in the introduction 
of that strange writing, Revelation,—-Eph- 
esus, Smyrna, Laodicea, and others. West- 
ward across the A‘gean we find ourselves in 
classic Greece, where Athens represents to 
us the blossom time of art, literature and 
philosophy,—a city rich inthe memories of 
such men as Socrates, Plato and Aristotle; 
Aristides, Pericles and Phidias; Demosthe- 
nes, Euripides and Herodotus. Then still 
westward, across another arm of the great 
sea, we reach Italy, where the eye at once 
rests on Rome, at that time the city of the 
Cesars, now the cityof the popes, never for 
a moment to drop out of sight in this story 
of the Christian church. Looking carefully, 
we find that one great city which played an 
important part in early Christianity has dis- 
appeared,—Carthage, on the African coast, 
nearly south of Rome, and for years its rival 
and antagonist. One great metropolis has 
been added to those regions since the rise of 
Christianity—Constantinople, built by the 
Bosphorus on the site of ancient Byzantium, 
and given the name of the first Christian 
emperor, and so a reminder of the changes 
made in the map of those lands by the new 
faith, though now the home of Islam, its 
greatest foe. In the far north, we see the 
dim outlines of great masses of strange 
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peoples, -—afterwards known as Goths, Franks, 
Saxons, Germans,—who since that day have 
played a mighty part, not only in the mak- 
ing of new nations but in the remaking of 
Christianity. 

As we look at the map of those Mediter- 
ranean countries, there are some very impor- 
tant facts which we must calltomind. Over 
all those eastern lands, especially, the Greek 
language had spread, carrying everywhere a 
great leaven by giving some knowledge of 
Greek customs, institutions, literature and 
philosophy. It is due to this fact that our 
New Testament is written in Greek, that the 
Old Testament used by the early church was 
a Greek translation,-—the Septuagint, while 
the problems discussed by the first leaders 
of Christian thought were suggested, as we 
shall see, by Greek philosophy. One other 
fact we must remember: For a century, 
Rome had been rapidly extending its power 
overall those countries, not only by the 
force of arms, but by the orderand justice of 
itsmanagement of public affairs. Roman 
soldiers kept the peace. Local religions 
were respected, but a Roman _ governor 
spread over every province the network of a 
marvelous administration. Magistrates, with 
great tact and acumen, made traditional cus- 
toms yield to the superior principles of 
Roman jurisprudence. These influences had 
brought about a great intermingling of these 
numerous peoples. Traveling increased, 
commerce expanded, prejudices were worn 
away, a general enrichment of human life 
began, a cosmopolitan spirit showed itself, a 
new sense of the unity of humanity appeared. 
A broad platform was being erected on which 
a new and universal religion could be built. 


III. conD: TIONS AND CONTRASTS OF HUMAN LIFE. 
If we could be put back into those ancient 
countries as they existedin the days of Jesus 
and Paul, what a strange world it would 
seem! Soldiers without firearms, fighting 
with spears and battering rams. No steam. 
ships, but boats with sails and oars; keeping 
as arule in sight of land, for they had no 
compass. No steam cars, but horses the 
swiftest means of travel, the imperial express 
making at best about a hundred miles a day. 
No telegraph nor telephone; no photographs 
nor printed books; no daily mail nor morn. 
ing paper; no stoves nor gaslight; no ther- 
mometers nor eye- glasses; nofriction matches 
nor steel pens! A thousand other utilities 
and comforts which we possess they did not 
have. And yet, in some things they were 
not so much unlike us: the rich enjoyed great 
luxuries of dress and food, fine houses and 
exciting amusements, There were spacious 
and splendid public buildings,— monuments 
and statues,—which, in their ruins, astonish 
and delight us. In their schools, markets, 
and courts,—though they had no trial by 
jury,—they seem nearest to us; while many 
of the writings which we most highly prize 
were common property to them, those of 
Homer and Plato, of Cicero and Virgil. 
Some of the social customs and religious 
practices make them seem a very curious and 
distant people. Women did not then move 
about freely in the public places as with us; 
nor were social gatherings of both men and 
women common as today. There was no 
universal suffrage, nor organized efforts to 
repress intemperance and relieve suffering. 
The wisest of those people, and many pét- 
sons of great intellectual power lived in those 
days, knew nothing of the story of the hills 
as told by geology, nor of the mechanism of 
the heavens as described by astronomy. They 
had no clear or positive knowledge of such 
great facts as the circulation of their ow? 
blood, the shape of the earth, or the charac 
ter of the atmosphere, They had no regu- 
larly recurring rest day, like our Sunday 
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(except the few Jews), but rather great fes- 
tival days marking the seasons, celebrating 
national events, or paying honortothe gods. 
What in their ways and beliefs seem stran- 
gest and most revolting to us were these 
things: The holding of slaves, a sin from 
which we have only recently freed ourselves; 
the gladitorial shows in the arena, so horri- 
bly inhuman; the universal belief in demons, 
creating terrible fears; the appeal to omens 
—jin the flight of birds and the appearance 
of the entrails of animals—to discover the 
will of God; the innumerable altars steam- 
ing with the blood of victims offered to some 
deity; the divine honors paid to the em- 
peror, which do not look so strange when 
we think of the reverence now given the 
pope. 


IV. PREPARATIONS FOR A NEW RELIGION. 


Surely these things were no prepara- 
tion for the religious movement which we 
call Christianity! But we must remember 
that there was another side to that ancient 
world. A great amount of sensuality, cru- 
elty and corruption existed among certain 
classes, especially in thecities, as at present. 
But we must not paint the picture too black. 
There were also a great many pure and 
happy homes, where husband and wife were 
true to each other, where children were ten- 
derly reared. There too.were many people 
who looked with disfavor and disgust upon 
omens, idols, andsacrifices; who condemned 
the bloody arena and pitied the slaves; for 
they believed in righteousness, in immortal- 
ity, in God as Infinite Goodness. They 
were not grouped together in churches, but, 
living here and there, they led quiet, virtuous, 
honorable lives. There were many officials 
who were humane and incorruptible, and 
they labored diligently to have justice done. 
For a long time, a new spirit of humanity 
had been spreading through all ranks of so- 
ciety. The sanctity of man as a man began 
to be felt. New efforts for kindness, mercy, 
and justice appeared; the conviction grew 
here and there that the true worship of God 
is purity of heart. Fraternal organizations 
were rapidly multiplying. Men, and even 
women, associated themselves together in 
dining, literary, and benevolent clubs, all of 
which led to a great equalizing and enrich- 
ing of human life. Many agencies were work- 
ing toward a nobler thought of God and a 
holier ideal of manhood. Of these we may 
mention the following: The wide study of 
the dialogues of Plato, the ethics of Aris- 
totle, the writings of Cicero; the earnest 
teachings of the philosophers who traveled 
about and sowed the seeds of a nobler life; 
the Mysteries, such as those at Eleusis—se- 
cret initiations—where people were deeply 
impressed with the great truths of moral re- 


sponsibility, of Divine Providence, of the 
Immortal Life, 


It is true that terrible vices and horrible 
cruelties abounded, but there were also 
Other and nobler influences at work, and in 
everycorner good people lived and tried to 
make the world better. And all this was a 
Preparation for Christianity, not miraculous 
but natural, the making of a more genial, 
Spiritual climate in which a new religion 
could grow. Wecan trace a similar work of 
Preparation before the rise of Buddhism in 
India and Islam in Arabia. And those 
People with pure lives and true thoughts of 
God showed that a new religious movement 
was at hand, as the swelling buds on the 
trees prove that spring has come. When 
they heard the gospel, they gladly accepted 
It. Andas they clustered about the name of 
Jesus, and ripened, to nobler things in the 
Sunshine of his love, Christianity began to 
€. So that we may briefly name these as 
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the preparations in the world at large for the 
new faith: 

(1) The spread of the Greek language 
and the many humanizing influences which 
went along with it, 

(2) The extension of Roman civilization, 
which established peace and produced a 
sense of unity. 

(3) On the one hand, a reaction had oc- 
curred against the myths and idolatries of 
the old religions when brought into compar- 
ison and viewed in the light of larger know- 
ledge; and on the other, a revulsion of feel- 
ing had grown up against the cruelties and 
debaucheries of the age. 

(4) We notein those years the growth of 
a new moral sentiment in favor of juster and 
humaner conduct, brought about by philo- 
sophical studies (the influence of the Stoics 
was especially strong and pure) and by the 


~ free play of human experience in a very wide 


field of action. 


— 


See Allen, Christian History, vol. I., chap, tv., for a brief but 
graphic sketch of some of these facts; Gibbon, Decline and Fall, 
vol. I., chaps, 1.-111. gives a vivid picture with details of a little later 
period; Baur, Church History, vol. I,, pp. 1-44, describes the influ- 
ences at work in a masterly manner; Dyer, The Gods in Greece, 
introductory chapters, introduces us to the better side of the 
old religion; Hatch, Influences of Greek Ideas and Usages—Hib- 
bert Lectures, 1888, chaps. 1. and vi , describes the moral and 
spiritual conditions of the time; Hatch, Organization of the Early 
Churches, chap, 1., defines very clearly the true spirit and method 
of study. 
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Outline of the Fifth Year’s Course. 


The Growth of Christianity. 
I, First PeErtop: The Young Church: A, D. 30—A. 
D. 420. 
The World into which Christianity came. 
The Apostolic Church. 
The Seed Growing in Secret, 
Faith Passing into Dogma. 
The Church Triumphant. 
Making and Meaning of the Nicene Creed. 
Il. SeCOoND PERIOD: Christianity in the Middle Ages: 
A. D. 440—A. D. 1453. 
7. The Imperial Church of Rome. 
8. The Oriental Churches. 
g. Teutonic Christianity. 
10. The Supremacy of the Papacy. 
11. The Crusades and their Fruitage. 
12. The Scholars of the Cloister. 
13. The Heretic and the Inquisitor. 
14. Religion at the Close of the Middle Ages. 
III. ‘YHirpD PERIOD: Christianity since the Reformation: 
A. D. 1517-—A. D. 1789. 
15. Foregleams and Preparations. 
16. Luther and the Protestants. 
17. Calvin and the Reformers. 
18. Counter Reform in the Catholic Church. 
19. Protestant Creed- Making. 
20. The National Church in England. 
21. The Story of Puritan and Pilgrim. 
22. Liberation of Gospel from Priest and King. 
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THE BEST BOOKS. 


1. Ifonly one: Allen, ‘*Outlines of Christian History.”$ .60 
A useful companion to these lessons, 
2. ‘The best work covering the whole period: 
Allen, ‘‘Christian History,’’ 3 vols.; per volume, $1.00 
Rich in insight and interpretation rather than narration. 
3. The best book in addition on each subdivision: 

(a2) The Young Church: Hatch, ‘Influence of Greek 
Ideas and Usages.”’ 

(6) Medizval Christianity: French, ‘*Medizval Church 
History.’’ 

(c) Since Luther: Beard, ‘*The Reformation.’’ 

4. Additional works of special value: 

(a) Baur, ‘‘Church History,’’ 2 vols. (First Three Cen- 
turies). 

Parts of this are invaluable still to the student. 

(6) Hatch, ‘Organization. of the Early, Christian 
Churches.”’ ; 

A masterpiece on the growth of the church as an 
institution. 

(c) Stanley, ‘‘Christian Institutions.”’ 

An interesting book which supplements Hatch. 

(7) Adams, ‘Civilization in the Middle Ages.”’ 
Popular in style, accurate in scholarship, broad 
in spirit. 

(ec) Seebohm, ‘‘The Protestant Revolution”— Epoch 
Series. 

A valuable companion to Beard. 
A complete list of the prices of these books will be found 
in a later issue, and they will be sent prepard to any 
address on receipt of price by | 
UNITY PUBLISHING CO.,, 
175 Dearborn St,, Chicago. 
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Che home 
Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—Itself its sovereign, of itself 
The soul should stand in awe. 
Mon.—Defeat whets victory, they say. 
Tues.— Eternity enables the endeavoring again. 
Wied.—Learn the transport by the pain 
As blind men learn the sun. 
Tburs.—He deposes doom, 
Who hath suffered him. 
Fri.—The vane a little to the east 
Scares muslin souls away. 
Sat.—To comprehend a nectar 
Requires sorest need. 


—Emily Dickinson. 
i> © <—iae 


Plowed Under. 


I saw a field of rich, green clover grow, 
Its blossoms honey-laden for the bee; 
And turning to the owner, who stood by, 


I asked him when the harvest time would be. 


‘¢*T will not be gathered in,’’ ‘*How then?”’ I cried, 
‘‘Have you no recompense for all your toil?’’ 

The farmer smiled, he was more wise than I; 
‘*] plow it under to enrich the soil.’’ 


And all at once I seemed to see more clear 
Some things that I had tried to comprehend. 
Has not the heart, like that broad field, its growths 
That never seem to reach their destined end? 
Its early dreams that perish unfulfilled ? 
Its youthful hopes that perish ere their prime? 
Its fond affections and its tender love, 
Borne down before their perfect blossom time? 
I mused on these, and as I turned my feet 
Back to the city, with its swift turmoil, 
I smiled and said in tranquil, sweet content, 
s**God plows them under to enrich the soil.”’ 
—New York Observer. 


>. 


A Vermont Sheep-dog. 


Here is a true story of a Vermont sheep- 
dog which Scotchmen will find it hard to 
match: Captain C—-—, of Bradford, Vt., had 
a ‘‘shepherd-dog”’ which was accustomed to 
bring home the cows at night, always separ- 
ating them from the other cattle, and never 
allowing any but milch cows to come up. 
One day Captain C accompanied the 
dog in driving the cows to pasture. At one 
place on the road the Captain was surprised 
to see the dog desert the herd and take to 
the woods by the side of the road. The 
Captain went on with the cattle, which were 
walking briskly in advance. Within a quar- 
ter of a mile they came to a break in the 
fence, of which the Captain had no knowl- 
edge, Jeading into a field, and here, in the 
gap of the fence sat the dog in a matter-of- 
fact way, guarding it against the entrance of 
the cattle. What elsecould his master sup- 
pose than that the dog was aware of the gap 
in the fence, and, knowing that the man 
would bring up the cattle, made a detour 
through the woods tothe place to prevent 


the cattle from going into the field >—Boston 
Transcript. 7 
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The human race, says Dr. Holmes, is di- 
vided into two classes: those who go ahead 
and do something, and those who sit still 


and inquire, ‘‘Why wasn’t it done the other 
way?” : 


: IS Seg aE ia ot 
A small boy surprised his teacher at one of 
the grammar schools by asking her how far 
a procession of the Presidents of the United 
States would reach if they were placed ina 
row. On her expressing her ignorance, he 
calmly announced: 
Cleveland,”” 


‘‘Frem Washington ta 
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Wotes from the Ficld 


Decorah, lowa. 


Rev. B. A. Van Sluyters and Mrs, Van 
Sluyters were in attendance at the Sunday 
School Insutute at Tower Hill during the first 
two weeks of August, when the Decorah 
minister gave a most admirable paper on 
Herbert Spencer as one of the regular even- 
ing lectures. The pulpit at Decorah was 
filled by Rev. J. B. Bidwell, who was for- 
merly settled over one of the orthodox 
churches in this place, and is now organizing 
a successful liberal movement in Centreville. 

G. 
Minnesota. 

The Minnesota Unitarian Conference, it is 
expected, will hold its next session at St. 
Paul, Oct. 16, 17 and 18. 


Pelican Rapids, Minn. 
Miss Putnam, the indefatigable missionary 


_ of liberal religion in the northwest, recently 


preached in the Methodist church in _ this 


place. G, 
——— ——}> -o <a 
Correspondence 

Another View. 
Epiror Unity :—‘*The Ethics of Free 

Trade’’ is quite an interesting article. Ifa 


protective tariff is immoral, nobody ought to 
be in favor of such a tariff. A revenue tariff 
would also be immoral, differing only in 
degree. Tothe common mind it seems odd 
that this view of the question should never 
have occurred to statesmen like Washington, 
Lincoln and many others. The first time I 
inocted the point pressed was in Gladstone’s 
controversy with Blaine in the Worth Amer- 
ican Review. When we were under the do- 
minion of the British Parliament we were 
not permitted to manufacture anything we 


needed, which was one of the principal| 


causes of the Revolution. England has 
learned from experience, and now allows her 
colonies to enact protective tariffs, as all her 
prosperous colonies now do. 

A singular fact: England well knows that 
in the exchanges between manufacturing and 
agricultural countries, the former grow rich 
while the latter remain poor. ‘‘A man that 
will not provide for his own household is 
worse than an infidel.’’ A nation is only a 
large household, and to assert a large house- 
hold ought not to provide for itself as well 
as a small one is an absurdity. I was blessed, 
like Mr. Allen, with a broad .philanthropy; 
[ visited Chinatown in San Francisco and 
was cured. [Ireland is horribly poor; give 
Ireland a parliament, as Canada and the 
Australian colonies have parliaments, and the 
first act of an Irish parliament would be a 
protective tariff, which would mean a _ resur- 
rection Of poor Ireland from the dead. I 
never did think much of a fellow who pre- 
tended to love somebody else’s family as much 
as his own; nor of that broad kind of philan- 
thropy that would result in the impoverish- 
ment of his own country. The question of 
emigration to this country is looked upon as 
a serious one; it can be stopped without pro- 
hibitory laws, by making it so difficult to live 
here there would be no motive for a poor 
man to come here. Free Trade would be an 
effectual barrier, as men leave their native 
land only upon the assurance that their con- 
dition would be greatly improved by going 
to a strange land. 

Mt. Morris, 7. 
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Che Study Table 


STUDENTS’ CHART OF BIBLICAL HIsTory. 
Prepared by Charles F, Kent, Ph. D., Instructor 
in Biblical Literature, assisted by George S. 
Goodspeed, Ph. D., Associate Professor of Com- 
parative Religions and Ancient History, and other 
members of the Biblical Faculty of the University 
of Chicago. Chicago: Congregational Book Store. 
Size, 8x23 inches, On heavy paper, 25 cents; on 
cloth, 40 cents. 


It is surprising how much information is 
concentrated in this small and handy chart. 
Its purpose is briefly described by Dr. Kent 
as follows: (1) To put within easy reach of 
Bible students the best results of modern 
scholarship in the department of Biblical 
chronology. 


ISAAC RICE. 


(2) To present in concise form 
all the known and essential chronological 
data required for the understanding of 
Biblical history and literature. 
relative conception 


(3) To give a 
of the contemporary 
events in the history of outside nations which 
came in contact with and influenced the 
Hebrews. (4) To show the connection be- 
tween Hebrew history and that of contem- 
porary nations, and the nature of that rela-| 
tion. 

The chart is divided from top to bottom 
into spaces representing twelve centuries. 
Beginning on the left the reigns of the kings 
of Israel and Judah and the succeeding events 
of Jewish history are indicated-—a_ broken 
line representing geographically the relative 
length of each reign. Similarly in their 
chronological order, in connection with the 
reigns of the Israelitish kings, the period of 
activity of each of the prophets is also pre- 
sented, and the chief dates bearing upon 
their work. In a corresponding manner, at 
the right, in parallel vertical columns, the con- 
temporary reigns and events in Syrian, 
Assyrian, and Egyptian, and later of Baby- 
lonian, Persian and Roman History, are pre- 
sented, and the important points of contact 
indicated. Thus in the study of any one 
book or period of Bible History the date of 
the chief events in that world which encircled 
and so intimately affected the history of the 
Hebrew commonwealth, the 
student. 


are before 


No attempt is made to give the date of 


any of the Biblical literature except in so far 
as this is implied in the dates assigned to the 
lives of the prophets. The period of the 
Babylonian captivity is that to which the 
second Isaiah is assigned. In general the 
chronology of Profs. Kamphausen and Kittel 
are followed. The period covered extends 
from the reign oi Saul to the capture of 
Jerusalem (1037 B. C.—70 A. D.) 

We feel sure that the chart will be found 


very useful for Sunday-schools and ministers. 


F. W. S. 
StvEN THOUSAND Worps OFrFTEN MISPRO- 
NOUNCED: A complete Handbook of Difficulties 


in English pronunciation, including an unusually 
large number of proper names and words and 
phrases from foreign languages. By William 
Henry P. Phyfe. 3d. ed. (24th thousand) carefully 
revised with a supplement of rgo0o additional 
words. New York and London: G. P, Putnam’s 
Sons, Cloth, 16mo, pp. 574. $1.00, 


The useful little book described as above 
is printed in large, clear pica type and will 
doubtless serve many in the future as the 
number printed indicates that it has in the 
past. Webster’s Dictionary (the later edi- 
tions, of course) seems to be Mr. Phyfe’s 
favorite; and although some might criticise 
this choice, it matters little because he also 
gives other forms when Webster differs from 
the other leading dictionaries. We feel how- 
ever that the author does lay himself open to 
criticism by reason of the inadequate way in 
which he has treated 


the foreign sounds 


which he has undertaken to speak of. Those 
(‘*A as in Richter!’’) and 6 


(French wm) are especially ill 


he numbers 7 
treated. A 
little more pains in explaining these sounds and 
indicating the correspondences between the 
vowel sounds of different languages would 
have given this part of the book considerable 
value. F. W. S. 
Three Introductory Lectures on the SCIENCE OF 


TuHouGnutT. By F. Max Mueller. 
Court Pub, Co, 


Chicago: Open 
Paper: 8vo., pp. 123; 25 cents. 

In this little volume we have the three lec- 
tures on the Science of Thought delivered by 
Prof. Max Miiller at the Royal Institution in 
London in 1887, and, in addition, a very 
valuable appendix consisting of the corres- 
pondence on thought without words between 
Prof. Max Miiller, Mr. Francis Galton, the 
late George J. Romanes, the Duke of Argyle 
and a number of other gentlemen interested 
In Jinguistic and psychological studies, this 


correspondence from 


being republished 
Nature with careful revision. 

The general thought of Prof. Max Miiller 
on the fundamental relation of language to 
thought is so well known that we need not 
here repeat it, and to explain it in full would 
be to set forth 


book before us. 


the entire contents of the 
While few besides Prof. 
Max Miiller would go so far as to say that 
the science of thought and the science of 
language are identical, all admit the intimate 


Awarded 
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POWDER 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 


A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free 
from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant. 


40 YEARS THE STANDARD. 
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UNITARIAN CONFERENCE, 


Sept. 24, 1894. 
HEADQUARTERS AT THE 


United States Hotel; 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


2230202 


TERMS: To Delegates and Members 
attending the Conference, $3 per diem. 

For one person occupying double room 
alone, $4 per diem. Double rooms will 
not be reserved for single persons, unless 
ordered and price understood in advance. 

For Parlors, including Bath, etc., $5 per 
diem. 

Rooms will be assigned a day or two 
before Conference, in the order in which 
applications are received. 

-~_ ave @ 

For the accommodation of those who may wish 
to make a longer stay at Saratoga than the four 
days occupied by the Conference, these rates will 
cover the time for a full week, ending September, 

In all cases where rooms are wanted by 
parties attending the National Conference, 
the name of every personin the party must 
be sent, or the rooms will not be reserved. 


It is also particularly requested that but one of 
a party communicate with us in making arrange- 
ments for rooms; and, in case any member of a 
party decides not to come, we may be notified at 
once, in ord@er to avoid confusion. 

All persons intending to come to our hotel will 
confer a favor by writing as early as possible, en- 
gaging rooms in advance, so they may be assigned 
and ready before arrival. 

Communications will be acknowledged by postal 
card, 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY, 


PROPRIETORS. 


To Introduce 


METCALF 
LINEN 
WRITING PAPER 


‘The finest made—for Polite Correspondence), 
WE WILL SELL FOR 


75 cents 


2 Quires [72 Sheets] and 
nvelopes to match of Three 
Fashionable Sizes, assorted 
12 sheets of Azure and 12 
sheets of Cream of each size 


METCALF 


STATIONERY CO. 
136 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Regular retail price for 
this package is $1.50. 


i 


LEARN A TRADE. 


WATCH REPAIRING, JEWEL- 
RY WORK, ENGRAVING AND 
OPTICS taught in theory and 
practice. 


Chicago Watchmakers’ Institute, 


© 913 U. Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
Write for Catalogues. 
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WEE CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 


\ Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 
a proved Ligh Arm Singer sewing machine 


BES tinely finished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
A and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; wil 
Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylia- 
A der Shuttle, Self.Setting Needle and a complete 
set of Steel Attachments; shipped any where 08 
80 Day’s Trial. No money required in advance. 
15,000 now inuse, World’s Fair Meda! awarded machine and attach- 
ments, Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 
Cut This Out and send to-day for machine or larce free 
FRE catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair. 


OXFORD MFG, CO, 342 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


——————— 


A.B. RUSS & CO. 


UNDGRTARERS, 


161 Twenty-Second Street, 
CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE SOUTH, 209. 
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relation between them and the large measure 
of dependence of thought upon language, 


EDUCATIONAL. 
and we have reason to thank the Open Court Tue Faitu THAT MAKES FaITHFUL, by W. C. Gannett and 


Publishing Company for putttng this valuable Jenkin Lloyd jones - : - Paper soc, Cloth, $1.00 


School of Languages, exposition A Cuorus or Faitn, as heard in the Parliament of Relig- 


Publications of Jenkin Lloyd Jores. 


~~ — | 


and discussion before us in so 


ions. A book of selections giving points of harmony 
: . . : : _ ane between the representatives of the various religions. 
Chicago, Auditorium; handy and socheap a form. The press work Edited by Jenkin Lloyd Jones . . Cloth, $1.25 
New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phil-|js very Satisfactory; the lectures themselves PRACTICAL PIETY . r ‘ ‘ ; rr 30 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Min- : / 

neapolis, Louisville, Atlanta, Berlin, Hamburg,| being printed in very large, clear type, while APPLIED RELIGION. 

Dresden, Leipzig, London, Paris. Se ea gy . A New Help for the Drunkard . - .10 
ai ; re Mer :; tne correspondence is in brevier type. Il. Tobacco, the Second Intoxicant - - 10 
THE BERLITZ I [ETHOD is based on a sys- Ts Oe ea nik pe aay Rea Ill. No Sex in Crime : ° = : — 

tem of language instruction generally called| * 5 ee er a eee [V. Not Institutions but Homes - : : -10 

the ‘* Natural Method ”’ In it the pupil is merits ofthe discussion, we need not refrain THe RELIGIONS OF THE WorRLD. (First Series.) 

, . : .s : oses, the ww Law Give . - 
acquainted» with the foreign tongue, not by|from expressing the opinion that the ap- . Seaasan Gk teenie of inductee } ro cts. 
‘ ; : : : “h . fe a | 2 ye each, 
translation, but by conversational exercises in parent strength of the great scholar’s position IIl. Confucius, the Prophet of Politics - ' Set in 
the new language. TRIAL LESSON FREE. : et he biou; ay  paanaree. . en Asia - - neat 
: seems to us to be largely «¢ an ¢ Ig ’, Socrates; , as - - 7 

Send for Circular. OPEN ALL SUMMER, °°" vient clvacigaiantn tt Vi, jenn th Rental htcteeky =.” | com 
LE FRANCAIS—A Monthly Magazine con-|'" his use of the term language. KF. W. 5. VII. Mohammed, the Prophet of Arabia . | 

taining the most interesting modern French Com- , —_—_ — or si , Tue CAUSE OF THE TOILER 2 e : : 

edies, Novels, Anecdotes, Etc.; also treatises and VILLAGE SERMONS Preached at Whatley. By SE t TOILE 10 

exercises on the difficulties of French Grammar |the late R, W. Church, M, A.,D. C. L. Second THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE - : r : ~ 

pronunciation and idioms. Send for sample copy.|Series. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. Ten Great NOVELS : ' . - . . 10 

—_—_ re The Oxford movement produced no finer UNITY ‘ian ie Ce ¢ Hie P 

5 ~ «> ‘ay Stu esus, the Secret o is Power - - . .05 

CIRLS COLLEGIA . E SCHUUL, character than that of R. W. Church, the late The Spiritual Leadership of Jesus - ° .05 
{79-481 Dearborn Ave., (MMC AGO, Wth year bewins R ‘ f : ee The Revised Hell of Orthodoxy . . .05 

Sept. Ith. Prepares for college and gives 8 ecm! Dean of St. I aul S. Even Mark ] attison, in What isit to be a Christian e . .05 

courses of study. For Young Ladies and Children. |, . : . . 

Miss R.S. RICE, A.M. ? principals his acrid memoirs, grows tender when he Unity Sort Tracts. 
Miss M. E. BEEDY, A.M. 5 — , The Manliness of Christ . . . . ,02 
speaks of him and says that everybody loved A Mother’s Cry , ‘ : : . 02 
a aE: him. His mind was equal to his heart, but Deathlessness, by W.C.G.andJ. Ll. J. - ' .02 
7 . . . “eA. < : « ; ‘ 5 . 
Chicago Preparatory School, , i By Mrs. S.C. Li. Jones. (Unity Mission Tracts.) 
S91B Landies Ave as we have it here it isa mind so trammeled Co-education of Husband and Wife : ; 05 
oé 4 ay '&. : - : ; : 
an hecaiagil ) by dogmatic and ecclesiastical prepossessions Co-education of Parent and Child - ; Si 
Preparation for university, technical schools y 5 B 7 The Western UnitariamConference: Its Work and 

and business. Thor ough training inl all branches that we cannot possibly imagine what it Mission = = a - “ e .0§ 

under teachers of successful experience. Primary ..8 8 , Ten YEARS OF CuHuRCH LiFe; being the ‘‘Tenth Annual’ 

and Kindergarten departments, A limited number would be and do with its free natural motion. (1893), of All Souls Church, containing reports, ser- 

of boarding pupils received. Careful attention |-rhe sermons in this volume are much simpler + apes: tae eagle ; ‘ . “25 

given to individual needs. _3d year opens Sept. 17. ‘ ; : i . ‘ne THE WomMeEN'S UPRISING. A Study of the International 

Kev. JOHN H. PARR, Pres’t. |and pleasanter than the University Sermons. _ Congress of Women ; - 10 
ate d ge ae fi) 23 Unity, a weekly paper in the interest of Freedom, Fellow- 
" . On the critical side it is as if modern criticism ship and Character in Religion. Edited by Jenkin 
° . — . °c Jer : o . o . 
POW DER POINT SCHOOL, did not exist. The more ethical sermons are Lloyd jones. Per annum $1.00 
DUXBURY, MASS. the better, and the two best in the book are pe ee ee or a H oe 
The Powder Point Hall is now addedtotl] other , : . — * oa 2OVS 8B PUCRaKS FOSCy FOF Masing, A cape 4 3-59 
alldiogs cand ts. move -atvameement ke ell those entitled ‘*Causing Others to Sin’’ and With tae By aah co Makes Faithful,”’ and the ‘*Chorus of 
' fm , ‘aith,”’’ in Cloth - - - - - O 
adapted to the school, with its indivi ‘ual teaching | ««plpaci T eluee R . 99 —_ re ee — 2s 4-5 
and home lite for the buys | leasing Not Ourselves But Others. Here A Year's Subscription to | nity, additional - - - .50 
F B KNAPP S PP Jare two excellent subjects for the average THE UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
: : 5 . 
: preacher. Another, ‘‘Profession Without B75 Deardera Street, Chicage, tf 
MASSACHUSETTS, GREENFIELD. ia ctinn: 19.) hicl bhatt 
0 1 F R 5 R ractice, 1s one on which a good deal might PUBLICATION 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. |. ositably said. = ONS OF 
A liberal education with good home influence 


Reference: JAS. C. PARSONS, THe SHEN'S PIGTAIL and OTHER CUES OF ANGLO 1) iz ( | RSC 
EH D.D iaelieal CHINA Lire. By Mr. M——— (Incognito Library), - ° ° ° 
E.E. Have, D.D. rincipa! |New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Cloth, 24mo, pp. 246; 50 cents, 


This is acollection of disconnected sketches 


KEMPERHA Jf Davenport giving a notion of the official life of Europeans The Crucifixion. Viewed from a Jewish Standpoint. eee 25 


iowa, {in the Flowery Kingdom, and incidentally 
ABoy’s Boarding School Reopens Sept 12, 1894.|some hints of the life of the Chinese them- The Jews and Jesus. A discourse coer eere ee ee eeseee 05 


For Catalogue address . . . . 
a ee OR a eee errr rere. 
to depend upon any of this, however, as the 


HARVEY K. COLEMAN, A. M., Head Master. |S¢elves. It would be very unwise for a reader 
author’s purpose is to make readable stories, TRO DOOSTPIMNGS OF FOBUBs «oo oc ss srcncessccccenccnccs 05 


not to state facts. One cannot but feel, PF bi Ail 
HILLSIDE HOME SCHOOL Rowdee, it Vs Ginerel wad Wt te Paul, the Apostle of Heathen Judaism, or Christianity..... .O5 
reality, however imaginary the specific facts * 
ELLEN C. LLOYD JONES, | i viet may be; and this tone, it must be confessed, FOR SALE BY 
JANE LLOYD JONES, = j' OP Fletors. 
pictured; and the perusal of the book leaves, 

: T q 
as it were, an unpleasant taste in the mouth. 75 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 
lesson that a self-indulgent life without serious 

Special attention given to the individual]aims is a wretched affair—in China, England 


is a disagreeable one. Disreputable char- 
Q 
< While no moral is appended to the sketches 
: ; wee i By SUSAN H. WIXON. 
methods in teaching. Number of or America, in Greenland or Timbuctoo. 


acters and discreditable occurrences are BLOCH Sz eee Publishers, 
Three Miles From a Railroad. |°" apparently, intended, one may draw the R if (> H. , ) I VV I N (> 


Home pupile limited. F. W. S. TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
———— - I. Right Living. XXXI. Self-Respect. 
A Farm o The Magazines. II. What is Morality ! XXXII. Foolish Pride and Silly Prejudice. 
f One Hund red Acres € Ill. Whatis lgnorance ! XXXIIL. Anger, the Distorter. ’ 
é ay IV. Knowledge the Great Treasure. XXXIV. The Angel of Forgiveness. 
in a high state of cultivation IN UNIVERSITY EXTENSION for August Vv. Concerning Education. XXXV. Observation a Great Faculty. 
VI. Conduct: or Right Doing. XXXVI. Perseverance, the Friend of Man. 
- John A. Hobson has a helpful article on VIL. Virtue, the Illuminatior of Life. XXXVII. Punctuality, a Promoter of Success. 
ls Run in Connection with the School. |; Se VIII. Prudence, an Economy of Life. XXXVIII. The Difficulties of Life. 
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Add of Uniry will receive further notice. Any — Syed Mn re a sveee. . ror Avarice, not a Means to Life’s Best End. 
re ; i uentioned, except foreign ones, may be obtaine - MoOcreation a Necessity. XLVIIL. Good Nature, one of Life’s Best Blossoms, 
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LADIES WHO VALUE 


A refined complexion must use Pozzoni’s 
Powder. It produces a soft & beautiful skin. 


Co. Paper boards, 12 mo, pp. 100. 


THe New AMERICAN CHURCH. ‘Taken PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.00. 
from the note book of J. B. ‘Turner. Chi- 


cago: B. F. Underwood. Paper, I12mo, pp. = S 
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Lot the men wash, 


they wont get you Pearline. Let them 
try it for themselves, and see if they don't 
say that washing with soap is too hard 
for any woman. 
This hard work that Pearline 
saves isn’t the whole matter: it saves 
money, too—money that’s thrown 
away in clothes needlessly worn out 
and rubbed to pieces w hen you wash 
by main strength in the old way. 
That appeals—where is the man who 
wouldn't want to have the washing 
made casicr—when he can save money by it? 


l’eddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you. 


‘this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
W FALSE—Pearline is never peddled; if your grocer sends 


you an imitation, be honest—send zt fuck, 456 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


THE COMPLETE STENOGRAPHIC REPORT 


PROCEEDINGS 
First American Congress 


Liberal Religious Societies 


HELD IN CHICAGO, 


May 22, 23, 24 and 25, 1894, 


Price, - - 25 cents per copy, post free. 


Liberal Discount on orders for 50 and over, 
made known on application. 


PUBLISHED ONLY BY 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, Publishers, 


175 Dearborn St, CHICAGO. 
S. MUIR, 


mmo? FLORIST 


3530-3532 Michigan Ave. | 


TELEPHONE, OAKLAND 319. 


A choice selection of FRESH CUT FLOWERS con- 
stantly on hand. Floral Designs of every description. 
PLANT DECORATION A SPECIALTY. 


= 


Biblical Research. 


on ‘*Jerusalem according to Psalm 122 


$2 


on several other passages. 
‘Soome Stadt da man zusammen kommen soll.’ 


Dr, 
‘““Wie cine ganz verbundene Stadt.,’’ 


compact together.’’ Zunz 


each had claims to its hospitality. 


entire nation. 


these guests for fully a week. 


tents and 


Mount of Olives and elsewhere, 


age Ps, 122 : 3 gives us information, 


city, had their own houses. When 


these. Solomon yet could say, I 
2 : 36, when the temple had not yet been 
erected: ‘‘Build thee an house in Jerusa- 
After the return of the Jews from 
captivity no single individual could lay claim 


tocertain houses or their ruins. 


lem.’”’ 


The city was 
built up again by the community as such, and 
continued to be property of the State. The 
citizens, in so far as they were not priests, 
levites, officials, teachers, merchants or 
artisans, who occupied houses belonging to 
the State, were the stewards or renters of the 
others. Just in what manner the pilgrim 
houses in Jerusalem corresponded to these 
mine at present. Probably they constituted 
long courts or rows several stories high, one 
behind the other, separated only by a narrow 
walk. Josephus confirms this idea by his 
statement in ‘‘Jewish Wars,’’ V,4, 1. In 
determining the inhabitants of old Jerusalem 
these facts must be taken into consideration. 
— The ali fil 

See nee 
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A good home makes a good hope. Home- 
sickness may be a_ sign of mora! health. 

‘*When anyone ceases to care for his home,”’ 

says Spurgeon, ‘‘it is one of the worst possible 
signs of moral sickness.’’ Perhaps there are 
few grown persons who cannot call to mind 
their attacks of homesickness when they were 
children. And perhaps, too, they can re- 
member being laughed at and twitted for 
their involuntary exhibit of that sorest of soul 
maladies. A homesick boy ought to rejoice a 
parent’s heart—not because the parent ought 
to rejoice in a child’s suffering, but because 


suffering portends. 


sick brother at home. 


sky, the tiny feet, 


In the Fourna/ of the German Palestine 
Society, Vol. XVI, No. 8, the indefatigable 
Jerusalem specialist, Architect C, Schick, has 
an instructive historico archeological article 


which contains alsoincidentally valuable data 
Luther -translates 


The English version reads ‘‘a city that is 
translates: 
All 
agree in the thought that the city, close and 
compact, constitutes a whole, and this prob- 
ably on account of the many visitors of whom 
The 
entire city was ideally a State organization. 
The temple was the center of the life of the 
Every adult Israelite in good 
health was by law compelled to attend the 
great festivals three timesa year, and prepara- 
tions had to be made forthe entertainment of 
In such cases 
huts were also eretted on the 
In order to 
accommodate these masses a special kind of 
structure was adopted, and on this the pass- 


The Jebusites, when in possession of the 
the 
Israelites took possession they lived among 


Kings 


purposes, we naturally can no longer deter-| & 


of the sign of moral sensibility which that 
A little boy, just four 
years old, had been sent to stay with a rela- 
tivein the country to avoid contagion with a 
But one morning, 
early, the little fellow arose, stole out of the 
house, and by a long road over the hills, 
through the woods, under the shadow of 
farm-house, and out again beneath the open 
more used to the paved 
street than the country road, trudged home- 
ward, reaching his father’s door at breakfast 
time. That child might have endured a burn 
ora bruise manfully. He might have been 
petted and soothed for a flesh wound ora 


ETHICAL RELIGION 


BY WM. M. SALTER. 


Cloth, 12mo., pp. 332. $1.50. For 
sale by 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


| SICKNESS and ACCIDENTS MODERN METHoos 
pages, cloth, $1 00; leather, $1 75. Agents wanted. 
CHARLES H, Kerr & Co., 175 Monroe-st., Chicago, 


THE GREAT AMERiCAN 


Steam Carpet and Lace Cleaning Works. 


Carpets Taken Up, Cleaned and Laid, 
Carpets Renovated on the Floor, 

Rugs and Drapery a Specialty. 

Latest Improved Carpet Cleaning Machine. 
Ladies’ Garments Cleaned and Dyed. 


ONLY Frest-CLass Work. NICHOLAS AUW, 


Telephone, South 803. 
141 E. Twentieth St... CHICAGO. 


For Fine Tailoring at Lowest Prices Visit 


M.GUTIMANN, 
FINE TAILORING, 
2901 Cottage Grove Ave., CHICAGO. 


J. G GHLINNIN, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


ELGIN DAIRY MILK and GREAM 


2735 INDIANA AVENUE, 
ONHIOCAGO. 


ELYS CREAM BALM CURES 


CATARRH 


RICE SOCENTS, ALL DRUGGISTS 


The Klip has the Grip. 


Snapona Klip and bind your 
papersinasecond. Trial dozen, 
sie 75c, Coverstoorder. Price-list 

free. Agents wanted. 
H. H. BALLARD, 

190 PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE WORLD 


14 KARAT 


k GOLD PLATE 


CUT THIS OUT and send it to us 
with your name and address and we 
will send you this watch by express 
forexamination. A Guarantee 
For & Years and chain and 
charm sent with it. You ex- 
amine it and if you think it 
a bargain pay our sample 
price, 82.50. and it is yours. 
It is beautifully engraved 
s and warranted the best time- 
keeper in the World for the 
money and equal in appear- 
ance to a genuine Solid 
Gold Watch. Write to-day, 
this offer will not appear 
} again. 


/ THE NATIONAL MFG. 


& IMPORTING CO., 


= 334 DEARBORN STREET, 
Cuicaco, Itt. 


—— | 


Death to High Prices! 


~ for 
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nized as the best ml ye 


“all ae free of charge: 
approval any 
where, Send for a sample ~ ie geal rand catalogue. i 
FREE Columbian half dollar every P¥ 
: chase next sixty days. 
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HEARIT-BEATS 


A Book of Meditations 


PROTAP CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR, 


With Portrait, and Biographical Sketch 


of the Author by Rev. Samuel 
J. Barrows. 


Cloth, Red Edges, 330 Pages, $1.50. 


-—_——_————_ 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


MORE THAN KIN. 


By JAMES VILA BLAKE. 


Author of “Poems,” ‘Essays,’ ‘‘Legends from Story- 
land,” ‘‘St, Soltfer,”’ ‘A Grateful Spirit,’' *‘Hap- 
piness from Thoughts,” etc., etc. 


A new book, unique in its plan, its literary style 
and its dress. The individuality of the style brings 
to mind what was remarked by a critic on the ap- 
pearance of the author’s essays seven years ago, 
that it would ‘‘delight all lovers of good English 
prose’’ and was ‘“‘a contribution of lasting value to 
our literature in very condensed and original 
form ” 

In its plan More Tuan Kn is not a book of es- 
says, nor is it a treatise, nor is itanovel; yet it has 
some traits ofallthese. Its thoughts are grouped 
around a simple story of daily living, with no plot, 
and only the slightest of incident, but with atleast 
two characters beautifully and strongly developed. 
Through the whole book runs a consecutive study 
of kindness in its various phases, and. the pages 
are enlivened by frequent illustrative instances, 
some of which are drawn from ancient and modern 
writers, some from daily experience, and some, it 
may be conjectured, are inventions of the author, 

Altogether itis a book to read and re-read, to 
take up at a moment of weariness for the delight: 
ful uplift it gives; to study as a text book in the 
greatest of sciences—the science of living. 


18mo., 334 pages. 


Holiday Edition, half cloth, $1.00. 
Full Cloth, in two colors, $1.50 postpaid. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Mozoomdar’s Book 


The Oriental Christ. By Prorap 
CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 193 pages, 
Cloth, $1.25. 


The “idea” in this remarkable book may be 
best briefly stated by combining a saying of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, the Brahmo leader, with 
a sentence or two from the author’s Introduc- 
tion: “Was not Jesus Christ an Asiatic? He 
and his disciples were Asiatics, and all the 
agencies primarily employed for the propaga- 
tion of ihe gospel were Asiatic. In fact, Chris- 
tianity was founded and developed by Asiatics 
in Asia, . ». Yet the Christ that has been 
brought to us in India is an Englishman, with 
English manners and customs about him and 
with the temper and spirit of an Englishman 
in him. Hence it is that the Hindu people 
Sbrink back. . . . Go to the rising sun in 
the East, not to the setting sun in the West, if 
you wish to see Christ in the plenitude of his 
glory and in the fullness and freshness of the 
primitive dispensation. In England and Eu- 
rope we find apostolical Christianity almost 
gone: there we find the life of Christ formu- 

ated into lifeless forms and antiquated sym- 

bols. . . . Look at this picture and that: 
this is the Christ of the East, and that of the 
West. When we speak of the Western Christ, 
we speak of the incarnation of heosogy, form- 
alism, ethical and physical force. hen we 
speak of an Eastern Christ, we speak of the in- 
carnation of unbounded love and grace.” 


. Thirteen Chapters, viz., The Bathing, Fast- 
ya Prayi eaching, Rebuking, | ceping, 
Pilgriming, Trusting, Healing, Feasting, Part- 
ing, Dying, and Reigning Christ. 

The existence of this book is a phenomenon, 
more than a curiosity ; and rich a8 anew, fresh 
and very suggestive study of the character and 
Person of Christ.—Christian Union. 


It is agtroke of genius. lt contains a whole 
Philosophy of Christianity. Jesus was an Ori- 
ene e is only to be rightly interpreted by 
the Oriental mind. This fascinating book comes 
On xevelation of essential Christianity.—The 


, FOR SALE BY 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. Pe 


childish trouble. But how little does the 
world care for his worse malady of homesick- 
ness! Yet with what vigor did he flee its 
terrors! How sweet home looked tohim long, 
long before 
sight! There is hope for the homesick boy. 
There is hope for the parent who will make 
home worth being sick for.—S. S. Zimes., 
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The Ignorance of Civilization. 


Civilization supplies us with some queer 
facts. Prof. Stanley Hall (says the Pad// Mal/) 
has discovered that of the six-year old school 
children in Boston, Mass., sixty per cent. have 
never seen a robin, growing corn, blackber- 
ries, or potatoes, and eighteen per cent. have 
‘never seen acow. Some of these last even 
imagined that the cows in the picture-books 
were drawn life-sized, making it feasible tc 
tread on a cow inadvertently, as one might on 
What does Dame Nature think of 
such unnatural ignorance? 


a frog 
Yet this glimpse 
into the crowded city life of America could, 
without doubt, be easily capped in our own 
country. The exceeding great joy and wonder 
of our little London street arabs when they 
see the green fields or the sea for the firs 
time has often been the subject of sympa- 
thetic description. Of all the charities estab- 
lished in this land of ours, it would be difh- 
cult to name any more deserving of good- 
will and support than those which enable the 
children of the poor of our great cities to 
escape fora little from man’s town to catch 
perhaps their first glimpse of God’s country. 
Our contemporary jokingly suggests that there 
are in the country many children of six who 
have not seen the wonders of a great city, 
and suggests that ‘‘a hansom cab is a much 
more sublime and wonderful piece of the 
world’s furniture than acow.’’ Jesting apart, 
most people will think that those children 
who never have occasion to leave the country 
are the best off. The Garden of Eden was 
still a Paradise, though it possessed no me- 
tropolis. Nowadays we have many and 
great capitals, but no paradise. 
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Jewish Artisans in Russia. 


The number of Jewish artisans in the 
I5 provinces within the Pale reaches, ac- 
cording to the statistics collected for the 
Imperial Commission on the Jewish Question 
in 1887, a total of 293,000, which is equiva- 
lent to 12.2 percent. of the whole Jewish 
population in those provinces, so that, on the 
average, there is one artisan to every eight 
persons of both sexes and ofall ages. One of 
the consequences of the excessive number of 
artisans is the great fall in the wages of 
skilled labor, The statistics of the Mogilyov 
Province, for instance, show that in some 
uyezds of that province the earnings of the 
artisans do not exceed 70 to 80 roubles per 
annum. In Berditchev an artisan usually re- 
ceives one or two roubles wages per week, 
whilst women and children get still less (So 
to 75 kopecks). Jewish artisans do not re- 
fuse any work, no matter how hard or unsuit- 
able it may be. In 1887 there were over 
4,000 Jewish blacksmiths and tool makers; 
11,500 Jewish tilers, carpenters, joiners and 
sawyers; 20,000 Jewish cabinet makers, In 
Wilna 74 per cent. of the blacksmiths, as well 
as a good many of the implement makers, 
(3 per cent.), tilers (100 per cent.) etc., are 
Jews. 

On the average, the number of Jewish 
factory hands in the Western District reaches 
over 40 per cent. of the whole number em- 
ployed in factories and works of the district, 
and, if taken separately, the percentage is 
even as high as 56 percent. in the Volby 


Province and 74 per cent. in the Bielostok 


. ‘ ‘ 
his father’s door loomed into 


locality. But the number of Jewish factory 


hands cannot go beyond acertain limit be- 
cause, on the one hand, the progress made by 
the local industries is very slow and, on the 
other—which is the more important—Jews 
are not allowed to live and work in all fac- 
tories and works. They are prohibited, for 
instance, from working in any factories or 
works outside towns and townlets. Lately, 
cases of Jews receiving police notices and 
being expelled immediately after starting 
If the 
average number of Jewish factory hands (40 


per cent.) be compared with the number 


work occur more and more often. 


either of Jewish factory owners or of the 
Jewish population within the Pale, it will be 
found that, relatively, Jews supply more 
factory hands than the other portion of the 
population and that it is their /ador more than 
their cafita/ which has a share in the industry 
of the locality. Statistics show that factories 
and works owned by Jews are only about one 
half of the size of those owned by others. 
The majority of the Jewish factories, with the 
exception of a few large ones, resemble small 
workshops both in the nature of work and in 
their construction. This condition of Jewish 
factories is due, partly to the absence of 
capital amongst the Jews, but, mainly, to the 
uncertainty of their legal position in the 
country so that even manufacturers having 
capital at their disposal are not willing to 
undertake anything on a large scale. 
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A Helpful Charity. 


We hear much in these days of the rich 
growing richer and the poor growing poorer, 
but the correlative fact that the rich more 
strongly realize their obligations to their 
poorer brethren is not so often spoken of. 
Charities, broad and numerous, surround us 
on all sides. Earnest and enthusiastic work- 
ers lose sight of self in the endeavor to re- 
lieve suffering humanity. The modern spirit 
of reform has seized upon the fact that to do 
any permanent good to the poor, to benefit 
them most we must begin with the young, 
the children. So free kindergartens are in- 
stituted and poor mothers may leave their 
children in good hands and under good influ- 
ences, while they earn the few shillings 
which keep body and soul together. The 
latest effort in this direction has been the 
opening of vacation schools. New York, 
following the lead of Boston, through the 
efforts of the Association for the Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, has thrown open 
three school-houses in the poorer districts of 
the city, and they will be open from 9g till 12 
during the summer weeks. It is hoped to 
keep the childrenfrom the debasing influences 
of the street, and to teach them manual em- 
ployments. The work in the schools is not 
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INSTRUCTIONS 
FREE! 


IN 


ART EMBROIDERY 


AT OUR 


ART PARLORS, 


185-187 WABASH AVENUE.) 


Wheeler & Wilson Mig. Co, 


The Best 


Remedy for 


STOMACH, 


Liver, and 


Bowel Complaints 


AYER’S PILLS 


Received 


Highest Awards 


AT THE 


World’s Fair. 
The Year-Book 


OF THE 
Unitarian 
Congregational Churches 


FOR 


ISsV. 


With Calendar Adapted for Use 
Throughout the Country. 


—. ~n— 


Price, 20c., postpaid. 
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FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


One Upward Look Each 
Day. 
POEMS OF FAITH AND HOPE, 


SELECTED by J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


A Boston minister writes: “Your ‘ Upe 
ward Look’ book is beautiful. We are 
buying it by the dozen, and giving it: 
where it will do good.” 

One of our best known authors writes 
us: “Your collection of poems, ‘One 
Upward Look Each Day,’ is a wonder- 
fully good collection. It is surprising 
that so many excellent poems can be 
comprised in so small a compass and 
offered at so small a price.” 

Price, Morocco, 75 cents each; Cloth, 
50 cents each; Heavy embossed paper, 
30 cents each. 

Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price by UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


THE BIBLE: 
ITS ORIGIN, GROWTH AND CHARACTER 


-—AND-— 


[ts Place among the Sacred Books of the World 


TOGETHER WITHA 


List of Books for Study and Reference, 
with Critical Comments, 


By JABEZ THOMAS SUNDERLAND. 


This book has grown from the author’s ‘*What 
is the Bible?’”’ published in 1878, but it ‘tis a new 
work, wider in aim, more comprehensive in plan, 
and containing more than twice as much matter.” 

It presents in popular form the results of the 
higher criticism and of the best and latest scholas- 
ship relating to the Bible. 


Price, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


arduous, and includes music, kindergarten 
games for the tiny children, gymnastics, 
modeling, and paper cutting, the use of tools 
for the boys, and, altogether, as interesting a 
course as possible. Within the last few days 
before opening more than two thousand chil- 
dren applied for admittance to the Ludlow 
street schools. — Zhe Zidings. 


SEES _4idi cose 


Beware of Ointments for Catarrh 


that contain Mercury, 
as mercury will surely destroy the sense of 
smell and completely derange the whole sys- 
tem when entering it through the mucous: 
surfaces. Such articles should never be used 
except on prescriptions from reputable phy- 
Sicians, as the damage they will do is ten fold 
to the good you can possibly derive from 
them. MHall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured 
by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., contains 
no mercury, and is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces 
of the system. In buying Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure be sure you get the genuine. It is 
taken internally and is made in Toledo, Ohio, 
by F. J. Cheney & Co. Testimonials free, 


Announcements 


The Fraternity of Liberal Re- 
| ligious Societies in Chicago. 


_ The bracketed words in the list below indi- 
cate the special fellowship with which the 
societies have been identified; but for all local, 
ethical and spiritual purposes the words are 
growing less and Jess in importance, when 
used to differentiate the one from th other. 
[he pastors and societies named below have 
a growing sense of community vf work and 
interest, viz.: The liberation of the human 
‘mind from superstition and bigotry, the con- 
secration of the life that now is, and the 
ennobling of our city, our country and the 
world, 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, 
Boulevard and Langley 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CENTRAL CHURCH (Independent), Central 
Music Hall, corner of State and Randolph 
streets, David Swing, Minister. 


CHURCH OF OUR FATHER (Universalist), 


Oakwood 
Jenkin 


corner 
avenue. 


(Sold by all Druggists, price 75c. per 
bottle. 
a> re 


Cheap Excursions. 
On September 11 and 25 and October g, 


1894, the North-Western Line will sell Home- 
Seekers’ Excursion tickets to points in north- 
western lowa, western Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Manitoba, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho and Mon- 
tana at exceediugly low rates for the round 
trip. These tickets will be good for return 
passage within twenty days from date of sale 
and will allow stop-over privileges on going 
trip in territory to which tickets are sold. 
For tickets and full information apply to 
Agents Chicago & North-Western Railway. 


Two New Sermons by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


—— O —— 


|. Death as a Friend, 


A study suggested by D. C. French’s group 
“The Angel of Death Staying the Hand 
of the Artist.” 


II. The Selfishness of Grief. 


A Study of Funeral Customs, and a Plea 
for Cremation. 


Frank utterances on deli- 
cate subjects. Spoken 
with the hope that they 
may reduce somewhat the 
strain of life and dispel 


somewhat the gloom of 
death. 


PRICE 5 CENTS EACH, 


THE UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


80 Hall street. L. J. Dinsmore, Minister, 


CHURCH OF THE MEssIAH (Unitarian), 


corner of Michigan avenue and 23d street, 
W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner of Warren avenue and Robey street. 
M. H. Harris, Minister. 

ENGLEWOOD UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
Stewart avenue and 65th street. R. A. White, 


| Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister, 

FRIENDS’ SOcIETY, second floor of the 
Athenzeum Building, 18 Van Buren street, 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 

K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac 5. Moses, 
Minister. 

Oak PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist), 
R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 

PEOPLE’s CHURCH (Independent), McVick- 
er’s Theater, Madison street, near State. H. 
W. Thomas, Minister. 

RYDER CHAPEL (Universalist), Sheridan 
avenue, Woodlawn. John 5. Cantwell, Min- 
ister, 

SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 2Ist street. E.G. Hirsch, Min- 
ister, 

ST. PAuL’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. A. J, Canfield, Min- 
ister. 

THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila Blake, 
Minister. 

Unity CuHurRCH. (Unitarian), corner & 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 

ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. Jo 
seph Stolz, Minister. 
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The Food Exposition 
is an educator for housekeepers. You are 
not obliged to attend it to appreciate the 
value of Borden’s Peerless Evaporated Cream. 
Your grocer can supply you; always ready; 
uniform results assured. 
Borden’s. 


Insist upon having 
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You Would Buy a Set 


Of these SOUVENIR SPOONS, but you 
think there must be some catch on account 
of the small sum asked for them. Itis a 


genuine offer and we do this to dispose 
of them quickly. 


Remember we Refund your Money 


IF. YOU FIND THEY ARE NOT AS REPRESENTED. 


YOU KNOW THIS ADVERTISEMENT WOULD NOT 
BE ACCEPTED BY THE EDITOR OF THIS PAPER 
IF IT WAS NOT GENUINE. ORDER TO-DAY. 


SEND IN YOUR ORDER FOR A SET OR MORE 
AT:ONCE AS THOUSANDS WILL AVAIL THEM- 
SELVES OF THIS GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


First Come First Served 


SOLD FOR 


7a. 
FOR ALL SIX 


How are we able to do it? 


These Spoons were made up especially for the World’s Fair trade, by 


TAE ONEIDA GOMMUNITY, Limited, 


and were left on their hands. In order to dispose of them Quickly, we make this unheard 
of offer. SIX SOUVENIR SPOONS, after dinner coffee size, HEAVY COIN SILVER 
PLATED, with GOLD PLATED BOWLS, each spoon representing a different build- 
ing of the World’s Fair. The handles are finely chased, showing head of Columbus, 
and dates 1492-1893 and wording ‘*‘World’s Fair City.”’ They are genuine works of 
art, making one of the finest souvenir collections ever produced. Sold during the Fair 
for $9.00; we now offer the balance of this stock at ONLY 99 CENTS. Sent in elegant 
plush lined case, properly packed, and express prepaid to any address. Send Postal Note 
or Currency. Money cheerfully refunded if goods are not as represented. 


LEONARD MANUFACTURING CoO., 
Sole Agents, Dept, A354, 20 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


What the “Christian at Work’’ of New York has to say in their issue of March 22, 1894, 

“These Spoons have been submitted to us, and we are sure that those who send for 
them will be exceedingly gratified to receive such dainty and useful souvenirs of the World’s 
Fair as these Spoons are. The Leonard Manufacturing Company will promptly and with- 
out question return the money sent in payment if the Spoons fail to give satisfaction. 
We do not believe, however, that they will ever be called upon todo so.” 
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A $I Magazine for 30c. 


Send 30 cents and names of 6 por who might 
subscribe, and we will send you Tue St. Louis 
MaGazine afull year. The price of the ma rae 
Address 


2819 OLIVE ST. 
ST. LOVIS,MO. 


is $1 a year. A-sample copy for 6 cents, 


ST, LOUIS MAGAZINE, 


BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER’S 
AND AGENT’S PROFITS. » 
. y our Oxford Boss Bicycle, suit- 
gable for either sex, made of -best ma- 
terial, strong, substantial, accurately 
ijusted and fully warranted. Write to-day for our 
large complete catalogue of bicycles, parts, repairs, etc., 
free. OXAFORD MEG. CoO. 

838 Wabash Avenue, - 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


E. HOBBS. 


Greenhouses 3112 & 3114 IND/ANA AVE. 
A Choice Selection of Plants and Fresh Cut Flowers constantly on hand. Floral Designs 


ee 


of every description. Plant Decoration a Specialty. 


